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The Making of Cartridge Cases in an American Gun Shop 


The armorers, 
the munitions 
makers and 
the rifle and 
powder man- 
ufacturers are 
directly be- 
hind the first 
line of fire, 
just as are 
those who fur- 
nish the food 
and clothing 
for the men in 
the trenches. 


Boring the Gun Breech, as Prescribed by the Government 


WARTS 
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How Uncle Sam’s Big Guns are Shaped by Means of a Lathe 


So Uncle Sam 
is speeding up 
production at 
his munition 
plants, for the 
war cannot be 
won without 
guns, arma- 
ment and am- 
munition. 
These pictures 
were passed by 
the Committee 
on Public In- 


formation. 


Almost Ready for Use Against the Kaiser’s Cohorts 
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“Semm)1TH the first snows of the season.¥the familiar 

} knitting needles slipped in and out a little faster, 
. fi making ready sweaters, wristers, socks and helmets 

] for the comfort of the boys in khaki—or blue. 
Fearless and unafraid, and with the characteristic 
American optimism, the country faces 
January 1, 1918. Optimism isn't quite a 
strong enough word to express the tem- 
per of the country; it is determination 
backed by deeds as well as words and 
resolutions. The new calendars in the 
new departments seem to hold out new 
hope; 1918, with its rounded contours, 
suggests that curves at least appear more 
cheerful than angles. 

The opening of Congress had a 
different atmosphere than in years past. 
There was a focused interest, an absence 
of partisanship—one supreme purpose 
dominating the minds of legislators and 
people: the war must be won. The Presi- 
dent's message struck an answering note 
in every patriotic heart—no craven peace 
for America, but war until democracy’s 
ends shall be accomplished. His words 
electrified Congress to speedy action in 
formally declaring war upon Austria. 

Facing the prospect of raising another 
eleven billions, with the people meeting 
all conjugations of the verb “to give,” 
leads us to wonder if giving doesn’t grow 
easier the more that is given. 

Washington is the center of war 
activities, naturally. Everywhere on the 
street are soldiers in khaki and sailors in 
blue. The clang of hammer and saw in 
the temporary buildings which cover 
wide areas of park space indicate a grim 
determination to prepare for a long and 
expensive war. 

The individual is economizing, but on 
government expenditures “the lid is off.” 
No matter what it is we must have to 
win the war, or what it costs, the signal 
is: “Full speed ahead.” Every depart- 
ment of the government feels the tingle 
of the impulse. When I dropped in at 
the Patent Office, the model mail looked like a toy shop at 
Christmas time. In the new Interior Department building, 
every recorded foot of government land and resource was 
being overhauled and inventoried. In the Department of 
Justice, the Vigilance and Public Intelligence Committees 
were grinding at top speed. 

Even the comparatively small restraint involved in Mr. 
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Affairs at Washington 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


Hoover's food conservation recommendations is manifest in the 
more healthful appearance of the people in the street. The old 
saying of ‘digging your grave with your teeth” is justified by 
the results of checking the nation’s tendency to over-eat. 

At the Cabinet meetings on Tuesday and Friday afternoons, 
matters grave and serious are discussed, 
but the real cabinet of the government 
today is the talk of the people among 
themselves, unconsciously shaping the 
policies of the nation. In the Diplomatic 
Corps there is a tendency to do away 
with all non-essentials, social and other- 
wise. The Priority Committee is hand- 
ling some vexatious problems in em- 
phasizing that ‘Uncle Sam's” orders are 
to be given precedence always. 

Over the Capitol floats the flag, with 
its forty-eight stars, the supreme Service 
Flag of the country, for back of its field 
of blue is a constellation of nearly a mil- 
lion stars in the Service Flags afloat 
at the homes, shops, stores and factories 
thruout the land. 


7 


Anyway, It Looked 
Like Pershings’ Tactics 
i Washington they say that “Jack’’ 
Pershing often insisted the way to 
fool the Germans was to put a barrage 
in one place, and then go over the top 
unexpectedly in another. When the news 
came of the great British drive, with 
General Pershing a guest of Haig, watch- 
ing the advance, naturally we put two 
and two together. It is just barely pos- 
sible that the change in tactics was due 
to the counsel of the American com- 
mander. Be that as it may, there was 
glory enough to go ‘round. 


New Congress Session 

Stages Chorus of the Union 

Y state is ‘One Hundred Years 
Ago,”"’ said Senator L. Y. Sherman 

in his shrill voice. Then he began to sing 
his state song, “Illinois’—to the tune 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING that was originally known as “Baby 


Mine,” but was changed to the state 
song when those stirring words including the magic names of 
Lincoln, Grant and Sheridan were written. 

The last notes had not died away when a group of Senators 
gathered, each anxious to sing his own state song. Senator 
Watson sang “On the Banks of the Wabash,” in rolling 
baritone, and Senator New joined in the chorus. Senator 
Smith was holding the center of the stage with “Maryland, 
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My Maryland,” when Senator William Alden Smith chimed 
in with “I Want to go Back to Michigan,” and Ollie James 
broke out with his profound basso, into “My Old Kentucky 
Home." Then Hiram Johnson raised his voice in “California 
and You.” “The Little Farm in lowa,” was rendered by 
Senator Kenyon in Carusoic tenor, when Senator Wadsworth 
began warbling “Tammany,” a New York City ditty. The 
chorus of the Union, in State songs, was sung by the Senators 
with a hearty good will. 
No Women Wanted in the 
United States Army 
S I stood beside the counter man in the War and Navy 
building, filling out the little 
slip—which everybody has to do 
these days to get thru the lines to 
the department chiefs—I stepped 
aside to make room for a trim lit- 
tle woman bent on the same task. 
It was Ruth Law, holder of the 
world’s nonstop record, and avia- 
trix-extraordinary, just returned 
from France, where she had been 
for six months, during which time 
she made numerous flights over 
the trenches with French and 
English aviators. 

Miss Law, or Mrs. Charles 
Oliver, in private life, was there 
to offer her services in the aviation 
section of the army. She applied 
for a first lieutenancy in the flying 
section of the signal corps. 

The navy opened the doors by 
enlisting women as yeomen and 
clerks; the next move was up to 
the army. But the judge advocate 
general's office held, in an informal 
opinion, that no woman can be 
accepted in the United States 
army, either in the commissioned 
or enlisted ranks. 


Finnegan's Reply 
to Flannigan 
ECRETARY of Agriculture 
Houston told me, with great 
relish, about a report recently re- 
ceived at his department from a 
Kentucky county agent. The suc- 
cinct account of the work read: 
“Had a meeting at the court 
house. I talked on whipping 
Germany with three b’'s—bread, 
bacon and beans.” 


Reception Hours for 

News-gatherers 

HESE are busy days for the 
newspaper correspondents at 

the capital. At the War and Navy 
building two rooms have been set 
aside for the newspaper men, and 
here they congregate, to wait and 
talk over things between calls on 
the chief executives. They work 
on a schedule. The group repre- 
senting evening papers go in a 
body to Secretary Daniels at 10.30 
A.M.; to Secretary Lansing at 11 
A.M., and the morning paper crowd 
takes up the round, beginning with 
Secretary Lansing again at 3.30 
p.M.; Secretary Daniels at 4 P.M., 
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LITTLE “GOD’S LOVE” 


The sufferings of stricken Armenia, Syria, and Serbia consti- 
tute a crime for which Germany can never be made to adequately 
Little ‘‘Bogaljub,”’ which is Slavic for ‘‘God’s Love,’’ 
reminds us that thousands like him are starving and dying. 
Miss Elizabeth Shelley, of Washington, brought him home 
with her as a memento of many months’ work with Mme. 
Slavko Grouitch, conducting a children’s hospital in a little 
Serbian town during the early stages of the war. 
four years old, and one of the few Serbian orphans allowed to 
depart from that country after the Austrian occupation. 
chief ambition is to be a Boy Scout and an American citizen 


and Secretary Baker at 4.15 p.m. These offices are all on the 
same floor in different wings of the building. 

When the boys are not making the rounds, and have “got 
the news off their chest,"’ they while away the few intervening 
minutes with a game of cards—*‘Rum” being the favorite. 


The New Collector of the 

Port of New York 

OR the first time in many years, a Collector of the Port 

of New York has been appointed without the precipitation 

of a political typhoon. Both Democrats and Republicans 
welcomed Mr. Byron R. Newton's appointment to this posi- 
tion. As Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury during a most critical 
time, he made a record notable in 

the annals of the department. In 
four years of hard work, he saved 

the government millions of dollars, 
altho he insists that the federal 
employes under his direction were 
chiefly responsible for the efficient 
work. He has paid a glowing 
tribute to Secretary McAdoo, in 
saying that “association with him 

*. was an inspiring indication that 
good old-fashioned comradeship 

may exist in public service.” Two 
words comprise Mr. Newton's 
working basis—conscientiousness 

and capability. He has been un- 
faltering in his loyalty to the Presi- 
dent, whom he has earnestly 
supported from Governor to Chief 
Executive. When his appointment 

was announced, a shout of ap- 
proval came from the newspaper 
associates of long ago—for they all 

_ felt it was a deserved promotion. 

* Mr. Newton still wields a big fat 

~ blue pencil, and all the palatial 
luxury of the New York Custom 
House will not lure him from the 
impulse to “get the news” quickly 
/ and accurately—serving the people 
‘+, and the government as he served a 
newspaper and its readers in days 
| of yore. 

2 District Citizens 
Want Enfranchisement 
HE effort of women at the 
national capital to get the 
vote has to some degree stirred the 
citizens of the District of Columbia 
into asking for the vote themselves. 
It is a strange thing that those who 
take up residence in the District of 
Columbia should thereby lose their 

right of citizenship. 

Senator Pomerene of Ohio 
introduced a bill in Congress last 
year to give the District a delegate 
in the House of Representatives, 
and he has pledged his continued 
support to the measure this year. 
Speaking of it, he said: 

“T never felt more strongly than 
now that the people of the District 
ought to have representation in 
Congress. The people here have 
earned the right of full-fledged 
Americans, and | feel that they 
will get this right if they keep mov- 
ing in the proper way. I cannot 
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see the slightest reason why they should not have the same 
representation in Senate and House and in the Electoral College 
as any state, proportioned to population.” 


Secretary Baker and the 

Anti-“‘smokes’’ Delegation 

N his desk rested a corncob pipe; in his desk were several 

of them. Permeating the air was an aroma of Ohio 

tobacco that might have suggested a war council of the Indian 

chiefs. The pipe belonged to Secretary of War Baker, and the 

above was the setting when callers were ushered into his office. 

It was a delegation to protest against sending tobacco to the 

soldiers in France. There was sniffing a-plenty, but the Secre- 

tary calmly fired his cob pipe and smoked thoughtfully while 
he listened to the case against tobacco. 

They cited statistics by the yard to prove why the “‘poison’’ 
should not be spread among the soldiers. Later on Secretary 
Lansing dropped in, puffing his pipe, and Secretary Daniels 
also entered, looking good-natured enough to be a smoker. 
Then came Champ Clark who insisted upon Missouri meer- 
schaums for the soldiers, so, altogether, it was rather an unpro- 
pitious situation for the delegation. Before they left, Secretary 
Baker had, in his quiet way, convinced his visitors that the 
great question bc:2-e the country is to win the war in the 
smoke of battle—not.to worry so much about the smokes, 
or fags, as they are called in the trenches—in the camps. 

Someone was daring enough to recall the remark of Lincoln 
when Grant's enemies complained of the “Silent Commander’s’’ 
excessive use of stimulants. Lincoln inquired the brand, 
insisting that it worked so well with Grant that he wanted to 
try it on some of the other generals. Anyway, the popular 
opinion is that now is no time to deny the soldiers their 
“smokes'""—the important thing is to smoke out the enemy 
and stop the smoke of devastation and ruin that follow in the 
wake of the Hun invaders. 

A Lincolnesque Figure 

Heads the War Department 

ATIONAL crises breed understanding, and the war has 
tended to dissipate many barriers engendering hate among 
Americans. Old-time political enmities are forgotten, as 
Democrat and Republican work together for a common country. 
Even the I. W. W. work hand in hand with their “enemies” 
in cantonment construction. The labor agitator is finding 
fewer and fewer listeners—altogether the prospect is encourag- 
ing for a better understanding among all peoples of the earth. 

In the War Department | found evidences of increasing faith 
and confidence in governmental endeavor, due, in large measure, 
to the humanness of Secretary Baker in his official life. One 
of the most rabid of the country’s Socialists wrote a friend: 
“You have strengthened my faith in mankind, for my experi- 
ence in Washington was one of the richest and most surprising 
of my life. The air of democracy is there. The demons have 
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“STEVE,” A PATRIOTIC GRECO-AMERICAN 








been dehorned, and Baker at the War Department seems like 
Lincoln in his home—without austerity, severity, or formality— 
like a big brother.” 

The old rock-ribbed Republican Ohio State Journal recently 
carried an editorial paying glowing tribute to the Secretary of 
War. In the pitiless X-ray of war times, the real qualities of 
men in public life 
are brought into 
prominence. 


Peanuts, Popcorn 
and Liberty Bonds 
TEVE, the 
peanut-roaster 
man, who has 
occupied the con- 
spicuous corner be- 
tween the White 
House and the 
Treasury Depart- 
ment building, 
pushes his little 
hand wagon into 
place promptly at 
nine o'clock each 
morning. Steve 
proudly tells of 
serving many of 
the most promi- 
nent people of the 
capital with his 
fresh roasted deli- Copyright, Harris @ Ewing 
cacy—and for HON. NEWTON D. BAKER 
tine eles ant Secretary of War 
care for peanuts, he has fresh buttered popcorn to tempt the 
palate of the passerby. -Steve has been on this particular 
corner for the past eight. or nine years. He is a Greek, but 
his patriotism for America was shown when he subscribed to a 
hundred-dollar Liberty bond. 
Know Your 
Neighbor ! 
TERNAL vigilance still remains the price of liberty. And 
vigilance today means keeping the eyes and ears open for 
plots and counterplots aimed at destruction of supplies for the 
boys overseas. Lord Northcliffe insists that the Germans’ 


‘efforts are not directed toward the troops being transported 


overseas, but toward munitions and food for the soldiers after 
they are separated by the great ocean from the home base of 
supply. And information is going direct to Germany of the 
movement of troops and vessels, with emphasis on the places 
where supplies are being assembled. 

In the Interior Department, Van H. Manning, director of 
the Bureau of Mines, has control of the 
sale of all explosives. Any person in the 
United States found with explosives in his 
possession, who does. not have a license 
issued by the federal government showing 
the purpose for which the explosives are 
to be used, may be arrested and fined a 
maximum of five thousand dollars, or sent 
to prison for one year. 

Francis S. Peabody, of Chicago, has been 
appointed by Secretary Lane to look after 
the rigid enforcement of this law. Thoro 
investigation is being made of all explo- 
sions and incendiary fires in factories and 
warehouses, with complete reports to the 
Director of the Bureau for tracing the ex- 
plosives used. Every purchaser must have 
a permit issued by the authorities in each 
county, and only citizens of the United 
States and countries friendly to-the Allied 
cause may obtain such license. The lines 
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are being drawn tighter on the abuse of citizenship or residence 
in this country. 

“Things Are Not 

What They Seem’”’ 

ANY amusing stories are told’of,the second Liberty bond 

canvass in Washington, when [every department was 

combed by a bevy of earnest young’women intent upon rolling 

up a big volume in the 
national capital. 

One young miss 
mounted the stone 
steps of the War De- 
partment and began 
on a trim-looking en- 
listed man~ who occu- 
pied an inconspicuous 
desk near the door. 

“Canl put you 
down fora Liberty 
bond?’ she asked 
demurely. 

“Yes, I think so,” he 
answered thoughtfully. 

“That's good —how 
much—and do you 
want it on install- 
ments?” she asked, 
getting out her appli- 
cation blank. 

“Well,” said the 
youthful soldier, 
‘make it for $100,000." 

The young lady 
gasped, and he added, 
“Oh, if you have any 
’ doubt about it, tele- 
graph my bankers,” and he gave the name in another city. 
She didn’t say so, but she regarded the incident as a joke con- 
tingent to the work of canvassing, but on returning to head- 
quarters she decided to wire to the bankers just for the fun of 
it. The answer came back, “He's good for five millions.” The 
young lady hastened back to the modest desk boy in khaki 
and said his subscription had been accepted with many 
thanks. 





“Well,”’ said the 
youthful soldier, 
“make it for a 


$ 100,000 


Why Net a Mcximum 
Rent Law for Washington? 
ASHINGTON is continually 
drafting men and women from 
the outside for work in its already 
overburdened departments. These 
people come to Washington and the 
first thing they have to do is to look 
up a boarding house. With Washing- 
ton already overcrowded, this is some 
task. The prices are—well, they are— 
that’s all. A young friend of mine 
toured some of the outlying streets for 
a boarding place. He saw a sign and 
mounted the steps. He was met at 
the door by a gracious landlady who 
“vould be glad to show him thru the 
house. The first room she let him 
peek into was the front one. “I get 
three hundred dollars per month for 
this,’ she said nonchalantly. My 
friend grasped the door sill to steady 
himself. She then led him into the 
dining room, and as they crossed the 
threshold she waved her graceful arm 
towards the table. “Mahogany—cost 
five hundred dollars,’ she said in a 
stage whisper. My friend mentally 
observed that he couldn't eat the 
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“*I get three-hundred dollars a month 


table, only to be roused 
by another declaration 
in a -hushed, subdued 
voice: “This sideboard 
is an exact duplicate of 
the one in the White 
House. There was 
nothing to do but gasp 
at the pleasure of meet- + 
ing such a distinguished 
piece of furniture. 

When the ordeal was 
over, he escaped with a 
murmured promise to 
think it over, and once 
on the open street 
again, wiped his per- 
spiring brow. 


Germans Barred from 
District of Columbia 
HE capital is be- 
ginning to put its 
house in order in the 
matter of protection 
from German spies. 
President Wilson's 
order banning all German males from the District of Columbia 
for the term of the war was felt to be a most necessary step. 
Not only were the German citizens banished, but arrangements 
were made to rid the government service of a large number 
of persons, male and female, who were not regarded as suitable 
to hold positions of trust while the nation is at war. 
Each of the department and bureau heads was supplied with 
a carefully compiled list of their subordinates who have been 
found by investigation to be pro-German or anti-war in their 
words or acts, or who, by reason of their associations, are 
looked upon with suspicion. This weeding-out process was 
applied thruout the country, but its effect is especially observ- 
able in Washington. No exceptions were allowed, even in cases 
of employes who are highly trained and expert in some of the 
technical branches of the government service. 





Pro-German govern- 
ment employe— 
“Your services are 
no longer desired’”’ 


Military Training in 
Foreign Lands 
N the outer room of the Secretary 
of War, | was privileged to “look 
on™ while a party of men in the uni- 
forms of five different nations, waited 
to pay their respects to the secretary. 
Here, thought I, is the result of mili- 
tary training in foreign countries. 
While Great Britain has not resorted 
to conscription, training of all boys 
of school age, is carried on thru priv- 
ate agencies. In Australia, the mili- 
tary training of boys between the 
ages of twelve and eighteen, is com- 
pulsory; in New Zealand, all boys who 
have reached the age of fourteen must 
learn to serve their country. Cana- 
dian military instruction of the youth 
is carried on thru volunteer cadet 
corps. 

The French soldier shrugged his 
shoulders when asked about military 
training in France, where they begin 
rifle practice at ten years of age under 
special instructors. Military exercises 
are obligatory during the school age 
in Switzerland, and in Italy, the 
national colleges and private agencies 


for this” supply military training for young 
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boys. In Russia, military gymnastics are prescrited for all 

schools. Greece has intensive military gymnastics, which’ are 

given with drills in the public schools as a part of the phy- 

sical Course. In all the schools of Japan, military training 

begins in the primary grades. Obligatory military training, 

under special instructors, has recently keen adopted in the 

secondary schools of Argentina. 

A Stoic in the 

Executive Chair 

Hes a little story of Woodrow Wilson told me by a 

friend. He was talking with the President shortly after 

the Lusitania outrage, and, speaking of the panic that must 

have possessed the passengers, asked, “What 
would you have done?” 

“I know what I would have done,” said 
the President. And he described the scenes 
when an ocean liner on which he was cross- 
ing struck an iceberg. All on board felt it 
would soon go down, and every second 
counted as the waters rushed into the great 
hold of the ship. The President said that 
he felt perfectly calm and normal as he pre- 
pared for the worst. In this instance, as in 
others, he faced death with the stoical 
calmness which has served him well as chief 
executive of the nation at the time when 
war excitement is rife. 

-The President has never seemed in better 
health or looked more fit than at present. 
When he appears in public, his vigor is 
remarked by those who knew him in the 
early days. His golf and exercise hours are 
religiously observed, and he has excluded 
himself from seeing people, so far as possible, on the theory of 
“conservation —for his idea is that this war is a serious busi- 
ness and not a matter of sentiment; it is a time for clear think- 
ing and cool-headed, concerted effort to make every movement 
and energy count for victory. 

As an instructor, Woodrow Wilson insisted upon concentra- 
tion as a most important faculty to be developed. Students 
were urged to focus attention on one thing, with the idea of 
centralization. The President's executive power is not based 
upon faith in political advisors. Perhaps that is why Colonel 
E. M. House and others not identified as partisan leaders have 
the executive ear. 


Practical Preparedness in 

Treasury Department 

DVANCE preparations for the third Liberty Loan are 
already in evidence in the Bureau of Publicity of the 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, who has 


Treasury Department. 
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TEMPORARY QUARTERS FOR THE WAR ORDNANCE BUREAU 
The Washington Moument and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing are in the background of the photograph 
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from the last officers’ training camps. 





charge of the advertising details, tcook me to a top room of the 
Treasury Building, where at least five hundred posters by emin- 
ent artists are displayed for the final ‘selection of Secretary 
McAdoo. The walls, the tables, the chairs are filled with color- 
ful arguments for financial help and support to the nation in 
its time of peril. 

Among the names represented are those of the biggest 
illustrators in the country: Howard Chandler Christy, Haskell 
Coffin, James Montgomery Flagg, and others who have gladly 
given their best to their country. If the Treasury Department 


had paid for these sketches, it would have represented many 
Just when the third Liberty Loan will 


thousands of dollars. 





WILSON 
The President and Mrs. Wilson witnessed the presentation of diplomas presented to the nine hundred men graduated 


AND SECRETARY BAKER AT FORT MEYER 


From left to right are Mrs. Wilson, the President, Secretary of War Baker 
and Col. Charles W. Fenton 


be launched is not decided, but this much is true, the Publicity 

Bureau of the Treasury is in the trenches with big guns loaded, 

ready to shoot the message across the country with the forceful 

strength that aroused the people in the two successful Liberty 
Loan campaigns. 

Launching of the 

‘‘U-Buy-a-Bond” Boat 

MET Guy Emerson in one of the office buildings which 

have been commandeered by the Treasury Department to 
take care of its over-flow work. I wanted to hear from him 
first hand, regarding the greatest publicity exploit ever ‘‘put 
across '—as we say in the parlance of our profession—the 
fetching of a captured German U-boat, a battle-scared British 
Tank, and the world's largest flying machine, as ‘news creators” 
for the second Liberty Loan drive in New York City. 

“The one idea in mind,” said Mr. Emerson, ‘was to bring 
home to the people the fact that we are at war. In terms 
of business we had to sell the war to the 
people by arousing their emotions and 
enthusiasm. ” 

Mr. Emerson is the type of young man 
to whom nothing seems impossible. With 
the help of Lord Northcliffe he obtained 
the captured submarine from the British 
Admiralty. 

The transporting of the submarine across 
the Atlantic was a complicated engineering 
task. It was cut into three sections, each 
weighing seventy tons, and loaded onto a 
returning ship. When landed upon the 
dock in New York, fifty horses were used to 
draw the different sections in the famous 
Liberty Bond parade, and -afterwards it 
was set up in Central Park, where, after 
speeches by Secretary of the Navy Daniels 
and Rear Admiral Usher, it was re-christened 
by Mrs. Guy Emerson as *‘U-Buy-a-Bond.” 
A liberty bond booth nearby issued to every 
subscriber to liberty bonds a pass to go into 
the submarine. It was later turned over to 
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the Red Cross for the same purpose. Word of the tremendous 
enthusiasm which the submarine had aroused in the campaign 
for the second Liberty Loan attracted the attention of Canada, 
and Lord Shaughnessy asked for the captured submarine to 
help in the big Victory Loan now being launched there. 
The U-boat was again taken to the wharves and loaded 
upon three canal boats, the tops of which were first removed 
to make room, and it was conveyed up the Hudson, thru the 
Erie Canal to the great lakes, and from there to Montreal, 
where it is today a tremendous and 
appealing argument for financial 
support of the people in the war. 
With the British tank, the Caproni 
flying machine (the largest aeroplane 
in the world), and the submarine, 
representing the three principal 
fields of war activity, Mr. Emerson 
visualized the war for the nation. 


The Gentleman from 

West Virginia 

TUART F. REED, founder of the 

Association of American Secre- 

taries of State, was serving his sec- 

ond term as Secretary of State of 

West Virginia when he was elected 
to the Sixty-fifth Congress. 

Mr. Reed was a farmer boy who 
made his way upward successively as 
school teacher, editor, state senator, 
premier of his state and member of 
Congress. His election at Cincin- 
nati in 1915 as president of the As- 
sociation of American Secretaries of 
State, and his forceful advocacy of 
uniformity of state laws and pro- 
cedure, brought him into national 
prominence. His address as retiring 
president of the association at the 
convention recently held at Topeka, 
Kansas, was a strong appeal for co- 
ordinating legislative machinery for 
the common welfare. 

Representative Reed is a member 
of the Committee of the District of 
Columbia, and believes Washington should be the ‘model city” 
of the world. A fluent speaker, studious, well-read, of wide 
experience, Stuart Reed gives promise of a congressional career 
in harmony with past achievements. 

‘ Gentlemen’ Our 

Medal of Honor! 

HE question was asked me: “Has the United States a 

decoration for valor similar to the English Victoria 

Cross?" I decided then and there to look it up on my next 
trip to Washington. 

Yes, we have a Medal of Honor, the most coveted decoration 
of our country given for conspicuous bravery. It was first 
given at the time of the Civil War. In all, about fifteen hundred 
were presented at that time. It is a five-pointed star, with a 
medallion in the center bearing the head of Minerva, and 
around it “United States of America” in relief. On each ray 
of the star is an oak leaf and the points themselves are trefoil 
shaped. A laurel wreath in green enamel encircles the whole, 
and this wreath is surmounted by “Valor,” which, in turn, is 
surmounted by an eagle that attaches the decoration to its 
ribbon. 

A Discovery of 

Value and Importance 

OME of the Government departments at Washington have 
developed into research bureaus. In one room I| found 
Joseph E. Pogue, who has been working wonders in the depart- 
ment of Mineral Technology. Thru the use of apparatus 
developed by practical inventors, he contends that within a 
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few years the United States will obtain ample supply of nitrogen 
from the air, and we will not be dependent upon Chili for 
sodium nitrate. This nitrogen comes from the atmosphere 
and from coal—a by-product that will add untold wealth to 
the nation. 

This discovery will naturally expand the use of, coke for fuel 
and power purposes, as the recovery of nitrogen is chiefly made 
from coke ovens. With these vapors, the very air itself will 
become a wealth-producing resource never dreamed of in years 
past. Mr. Pogue says we are moving 
swiftly these days, and, as coal sup- 
planted wood, and oil supplanted 
coal, the processes continue from bulk 
to liquid and now to vapor itself. 


Every Citizen a Vigilance 
Committee of One 
LACARDS bearing the legend 
“Beware of spies! Secrecy means 
safety,” are now prominently posted 
on the walls of the corridors of the 
State, War and Navy building, as a 
constant reminder to those who have 
to do with government business. In 
addition, these placards have been 
posted in all naval training stations, 
government manufacturing plants 
and on board ships. It is a sugges- 
tive warning that every man can 
best serve his country by keeping his 
mouth shut—to use the vernacular of 
the street. 
“To Market, to 
Market, to Buy a ——”’ 
F you have forgotten what the old 
family market basket looks like, 
you have only to go out on the broad 
streets of Washington on a Saturday 
night. They appear at every turn 
and corner. It looks like a parade. 
And it is not the poverty-pinched 
who carry them; it is the well-to-do 
middle class, who realize the advan- 
tage of going to market in the good 
old-fashioned way. 

One thing | like about Washington is that atmosphere of 
good, solid, thrifty living. Most of the government employes 
receive moderate salaries, enough to live simply and comfort- 
ably, but not extravagantly. With a fixed income that neither 
increases nor diminishes, they cannot speculate on the future, 
or discount it. Only the newcomers try to live beyond their 
means. According to a grocery clerk I met, it takes about one 
year for a new family to absorb the Washington market basket 
idea, and “get onto themselves.” 

Necessity is the 

Mother of Suspension 

HE only man who can cut red tape in Washington is 

President Wilson. He has been using the scissors more and 

more as the exigencies of the situation arise. His latest order 

was a suspension of the civil service examination in the matter 

of employes for food and fuel offices; because these departments 

are created only for the duration of the war, and because of 

the difficulty in obtaining sufficient eligibles thru civil service 
examination. 

John N. Willys’ 

Highly-energized Organization 

NE busy bright spot in Washington during the days of the 

War Camp Community campaign was at 1210 G Street. 

A long loft was filled with clicking typewriters, frequently 

exceeding even the government's speed limit. The working 

day was evidently not under governmental regulation, for all 

seemed to feel like “‘slackers” if they left their work before 

nine or ten o'clock at night. This hurricane follow-up, directed 
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by Mr. John N. Willys, was ready for every charge. Every 
community in the United States of America felt the impetus 
of the War Community campaign—in its appeal to help the 
boys in the camps. The demand for “more room” came 
even in the closing 


driving for a big object. He was a vigilant volunteer in the 
first Liberty Loan campaign, and Secretary McAdoo called 
him to Washington to assist in one of the greatest financial 
campaigns ever known in American history. When one enters 
the Treasury Depart- 





days of the drive. An 
old residence was ba 
secured. Time was 
precious, so the move 
was made on Sunday, 
and each man and 
girl made short work 
of it. Everybody 
demonstrated the 
““pull-together”’ spirit, 
which is as significant a 
as the four million 





PERSHING’S MESSAGE 


“Tell the American people that there is no ground 

for the heresy that Germany cannot be beaten. 

Germany can be beaten, Germany must be beaten, 
and Germany will be beaten.’’ 


ment there is an im- 
s pulse to salute and 
say “ready” far any 
suggestion that may 
be made. 

Two billion dollars’ 
worth of war savings 
stamps are now being 
sold direct to the peo- 
ple. The plan is so 
e simple that it almost 
constitutes an auto- 








dollars raised thereby, 

in evidencing the triumph of American business methods 

when vigorously applied to governmental functions. ‘To 

give is to gain,’ is the leaven that is working out perplexing 
problems. 

“Billy” Sunday Preparing to 

Capture Washington 

OES the Union Station, just beyond the sign “Beware 

of Pickpockets,"’ work is in progress on the erection of 

the Billy Sunday Tabernacle. With Congress in session, and 

Billy Sunday, too, January promises a busy, lively month for 

Washington. The permit to erect the tabernacle bears the sig- 

nature of Champ Clark and Vice-President Marshall. 

With the city already dry, Billy will probably have to find 

a substitute for his powerful “Booze” sermon in Washington, 

that is, unless he can put it on the daily “commuters” from 
Baltimore. 


Uncle Sam's 
First Postwomen 


J. eprespat Washington has set the style for other cities of 
the country in adopting women mail carriers. | was much 
surprised on landing in Washington one fine morning to see a 
natty postman-ess with regulation cap, delivering mail in the 
section of the Union depot. 
Inquiry brought forth the fact 
that Mrs. Parmelia Campbell 
and Mrs. Nellie M. McGrath 
were the first two women to 
be appointed by “Uncle Sam” 
in this capacity. Difficulty in 
obtaining men for the work is 
given as the reason for their 
employment, and they are 
making good. Some way or 
other women as letter carriers 
don't seem to be a half-bad 
idea, but it’s going to be 
awfully tantalizing to hand in 
that postal without stopping 
on the front steps to read it. 
There's only one answer—they 
won't have time. 


National War Savings Committee 
a Beehive of Activity 

HROUGH a doorway of 
grim stone, near Uncle 
Sam's great treasure vaults, | 
saw Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, 
as hard at work as in the old days when he was making a 
record unparalleled as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. A 
conference with Governor Delano of the Federal Reserve Bank 
was being held, as messengers buzzed in and out of the “‘bee- 
hive,” otherwise known as Room 200. It suggested old news- 
paper days to see him hand out assignments and keep count 
of all the little hair-spring subtle things that must count in 
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THEY LOOK CAPABLE AND PLEASANT 


matic working basis. 
It mobilizes the savings of the nation, from the pennies of the 
school children to dollars of the magnates. The war savings 
stamps have a constantly increasing value up to five dollars, 
payable 1923. In December, 1917, and January, 1918, the price 
of these interest-bearing stamps is four dollars and twelve cents. 
After that they will cost one cent more each month. 

In addition to war savings stamps the government also issues 
twenty-five-cent thrift stamps, to enable people to save for a 
five-dollar war savings stamp. With the thrift stamp is given 
a “thrift card,’ containing spaces for sixteen thrift stamps. 
The idea is to: turn in this card when filled ($4.00), and pay 
the few cents additional for a war savings stamp. 

In turn, the war savings stamp thus obtained is affixed to 
a beautifully engraved war savings certificate containing twenty 
spaces which, when filled, can be laid away as a one-hundred- 
dollar government bond, payable January 1, 1923. 

The plan is practical and plain, from a 25-cent thrift stamp 
to a one-hundred-dollar bond..- It brings the people face to 
face with the actual needs of. the country and presents the best 
investment known, with no book-keeping complications. 

Big men in all sections of the country have been glad to give 
their time and services to this work. Conferences are held 
three or four times a day, each 
volunteer eager for his assign- 
ment, and then merrily to the 
task. The meeting is always 
closed with the query, “How 
soon. can we meet again?” 

The details of shipping the 
supply of stamps and keeping 
bulk supplies within twenty- 
four hours of each place of sale 
will commandeer all the ma- 
chinery of the postoffices, ex- 
press companies, and railroad 
stations available. Every phase 
of American life is analyzed— 
just when the farmer will have 
money to loan from his crops, 
when and how he can be 
reached, how the people in the 
large cities on payrolls can be 
interested in saving the stray 
nickels. 

The campaign is based first 
on a heart appeal, assuming 
that every individual believes 
unreservedly in the United 
States and will take stock in the boys who have offered their 
lives at the front. On every school blackboard in the land the 
equation is written: 


16 thrift stamps = $4.00 + 12 cents = $5.00 


The equation will be changed to read 13 cents in February, 


14 cents in March, and so on, increasing (Continued on page 92) 
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Who’s What 


in the Army 


Tabloid Sketches of Bureau Chiefs Who Are Directing Army Operations Under Secretary Baker 


By EMMET G. 


pe —eHiE American Army's most useful member is the 
6 “S| distinction universally given to General Tasker 

7 Howard Bliss, chief of staff of the United States 

7] Military forces. An executive of undoubted 
=—— ability, a military leader whose strategy has yet 
to be proven false, a diplomatist whose work in negotiating 
the treaty of reciprocity between Cuba and this government 
was most lasting, and withal the most capable staff head of 
the American war department, he presents a unique figure 
in this day of the great war. 

General Bliss, who is now a member of the American mission 
abroad, has seen more foreign service than perhaps any other 
member of the United States military establishment. He 
visited Germany, England, and France in 1885-1886 to collect 
information about the military schools there. He was military 
attache at the United States legation in Spain at the time of 
the declaration of war between that country and ours, and he 
went through the campaigns in the Philippines, Porto Rico, 
and Cuba. He was Governor of Moro Province, commander 
of the Department of Mindanao, and commander of the Divi- 
sion of the Philippines, and he performed military observation 
duty in China and Manchuria for a short period. 

He possesses a keen sense of humor, the expression of which 
gains additional spice if it is newspaper men with whom he is 
conversing. During the Mexican mixups a year or so ago, 
Bliss was a mint of news for the reporters. At no time, how- 
ever, could the most persistent news-gatherer get a word from 
him if Secretary of War Baker was available. Explaining one 
of the numerous brushes in the Mexican republic in days 
when revolutions were daily occurrences, Bliss coined a sen- 
tence that every reporter of war news remembers. “It was 
only an amicable shooting-up among friendly Carranzistas” 
was Bliss’s description of one of the morning's battles. 

General Bliss was born in Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 31, 1853, the son of George Ripley Bliss, a minister. He 
finished the course of Lewisburg Academy, now Bucknell 
University, in his sophomore year and entered the military 
academy, from which he graduated as a second lieutenant of 
artillery in 1875. After a brief period in the field, Bliss was 
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returned to the academy as assistant professor of French. 
He was made first lieutenant in 1880, serving as assistant 
instructor of artillery tactics, following his graduation as the 
honor student at the United States Artillery School at Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. He also served as instructor at the Naval 
War College at Newport, Rhode Island, and was recorder of 
the board appointed to report on the military value of interior 
waterways of the United States. 

After serving as aide-de-camp to Lieutenant General Schofield, 
commanding the United States forces, Bliss was appointed 
inspector-general of artillery and small-arms practice at the 
headquarters of the army. Just prior to his appointment as 
military attache at Madrid, General Bliss served in-a special 
capacity in the office of the Secretary of War. 

He served thru the Porto Rican campaign as chief of staff 
of Major General James H. Wilson, commanding the first 
army corps. He was a member of the board of officers to select 
camp sites for the American troops in Cuba, and later served 
as collector of customs for the island of Cuba at the port of 
Havana. As a member of the Army War College he was de- 
tailed special envoy to Cuba to make operative the reciprocity 
treaty, and upon returning to the United States, he was made 
president of the War College. He commanded the Department 
of Luzon and the various departments of the Philippines, 
and served on the commission which revised the Cuban 
tariff. He rose to the rank of brigadier-general in the volunteer 
service. General Bliss has been the commanding officer of 
practically all the departments of the United States army in 
this country, and was in command of the provisional brigade 
on the Mexican border of southern California, which put down 
the insurrection of 1911. He was made assistant chief of staff 
of the army February 15, 1915, and upon the retirement of 
Major General Scott he was advanced to chief of staff. His 
elevation to the rank of general, which honor he shares with 
General Pershing, commanding the American expeditionary 
forces, came when Congress created the rank last year. 

+ x * * 

If you received 152,000 pieces of mail and telegrams in one 

day, in addition to seeing and satisfying upwards of four 
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hundred persons who want something military on the same 
day, you would be ready for a cold tub and downy couch by 
nightfall, wouldn't you? 

That is the record of actual work performed by Major 
General Henry P. McCain and his staff in the adjutant gen- 
eral’s office of the War Department on a certain day since 
President Wilson declared war upon the German government, 
April 6 last. . 

When the American army was at peace strength, and this 
government had nothing more fatal to quell than sporadic out- 
burts on the Mexican border, the adjutant general's office in 
the War Department was a pleasant place in which to work. 
Three thousand was the top number of letters and persons 
received in any one day then. Now everything is different. 
The clerical force of the adjutant general's office has trebled: 
the work has increased to such an extent that no one will ven- 
ture a guess as to the per cent, but Adjutant 
General Henry P. McCain serenely proceeds 
on his way dispatching the labors of the 
chief directing head of the army personnel, 
as tho his “family” still was no more than 
thirty regiments of infantry, fifteen regi- 
ments of cavalry, six regiments of artillery, 
and few odd thousand of coast artillery- 
men, signal, medical, quartermaster, ord- 
nance, and engineer corps men. 

He signs all the orders that direct every 
soldier in the establishment. A letter or 
telegram from the “A. G. O.” (adjutant 
general's office) may carry dismissal from 
the service, or promotion to the highest 
rank in any command. Likewise it may 
take an officer or private from the heart 
of his family to the trenches of far-away 
France. The functions of the adjutant 
general have become so numerous since the 
expansion of the army began that the daily 
amount of papers require upwards of 
seventy-five thousand signatures of or for” 
the “A. G.” 

Adjutant General McCain has so systema- 
tized his work that only one disagreeable 
task is left within the duties of his office. 
That is the notification of relatives of 
soldiers of the death of their loved one in 
line of duty in France. To offset this 
unpleasant duty, General McCain has dele- 
gated to himself the enjoyable work of 
designating young men for the Military 
Academy at West Point. Applications for 
the privilege of entering the big officer- 
manufactory on the Hudson are passed 
upon personally by McCain as a compen- 
sation for the task of sending the “death notes” of those 
unfortunate boys of the American armies who have fallen 
before German bullets. 

General McCain began life in Mississippi, where his parents 
operated a large cotton plantation. He graduated from the 
West Point Academy in 1885, and was assigned to the infantry 
arm of the service. He served on the frontier of Montana and 
at the garrison at Fort Snelling, Minnesota, for four years, 
and then was appointed professor of military science and tac- 
tics at the Louisiana State University for two terms. Return- 

ing to duty in the field in 1892, he was made a captain and 
placed in charge of patrol work at the miner's strike at Wallace, 
Idaho. His first experience as adjutant was with the Four- 
teenth Infantry in 1896. He performed adjutant’s duties in 
Alaska and in the Philippines, and was present at the attack 
on Manila on August 13, 1898. He was appointed to the 
adjutant general's department, with the rank of major, in 
November, 1900, having won the appointment by competitive 
examination, and, except for a brief period as chief of staff 
of the Department of Mindanao and the Southwestern De- 
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partment, he has been connected actively with the work of 
the Staff Department, of which he is now the chief officer. 
General McCain is a major general in the regular army estab- 
lishment, by virtue of the position he holds. 

* * * * 

As the principal directing head of America’s greatest modern 
military experience, the national army of “selected” or “draft” 
soldiers, Major General Enoch Herbert Crowder will be set 
down in army annals as one of the wizards fast making possible 
the evolution from peaceful citizens to liberty fighters. 

Major General Crowder, judge advocate general of the army, 
specially selected by Secretary of War Baker as provost mar- 
shal general charged with the administration of the selective 
conscription law, is the army's chief lawyer. He is what one 
might call the bachelor barrister, for altho he is past fifty-eight 
years old, he has never “‘surrendered"’ to Hymen. 

The military history of General Crowder 
is filled with accomplishments— judicial, 
diplomatic and military—none of which, 
however, his associates declare, will remain 
in the memory of army men as vividly as 
his work in engineering the machinery which 
put into effect the withdrawal from civil life 
of sufficient men to populate sixteen national 
army cantonments. 

4 General Crowder originated much of the 
system this government put into motion in 
the war lottery. Selecting a number of aides 
of proven worth, he staged the historic 
drawing without a hitch, and is now pre- 
paring to complete the task of calling to 
the colors the remaining 500,000, or second 
increment of the million draft army. 

A native of Missouri, where he was born 
April 11, 1859, General Crowder’s early 
education was received in country schools, 
from which he entered the military acade- 
my. Upon his graduation as a second lieu- 
tenant of cavalry in 1881, he was assigned 
to frontier duty at Fort Brown and Fort 
Santa Maria, Texas, where he remained 
| until October 1, 1884, when he was sent to 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. 

While detailed as professor of military 
science and tactics at the University of 
Missouri, Crowder took a course in law and 
received his degree of doctor of laws in 
1886. Returning to frontier duty at Fort 
Yates, North Dakota, as first lieutenant 
of the Eighth Cavalry of colored troops, 
Crowder was soon advanced to captain and 
acting judge advocate, and transferred to the 
headquarters of the Platte. He was advanced 
to major and assigned to the staff of the judge advocate in 
1895. His lieutenant colonelcy was gained when he became 
judge advocate of the expeditionary force to the Philippines. 
He was associate justice of the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands; a member of the commission to determine the 
capitulation of Manila and the Spanish army; a member of the 
commission to treat with General Aguinaldo, and was the 
commissioner selected to receive the records of the Royal 
Spanish Court at Manila. He was president of the Board of 
Claims of the Philippine Islands, assigned to special duties 
in the law department of the military governor's office while 
there. Likewise he was on the commission to revise the 
customs tariff and regulations of the Philippines. 

General Crowder was appointed a colonel in the judge 
advocate general's office of the army April 16, 1903, and as 
such served on the general staff. He was named a military 
observer with the armies of Japan, serving with the first army 
of Kuroki in Manchuria from May 15, 1904, to April 1, 1905. 
The following two years General Crowder spent in Cuba, 
serving as legal advisor to the provisional governor of the 
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island, and supervisor of the Department of State and Justice, 
during which time he had charge of the electoral administration 
there. He was made assistant judge advocate general of the 
army in 1909, and promoted to brigadier general and judge 
advocate February 14, 1911. The rank of major general was 
given him with other bureau chiefs last fall. 

General Crowder was appointed a delegate to the Pan- 
American conference at Buenos Aires in 1910 and was a special 
envoy from this country to Chile in 1911. 

* - * * 

“The butcher, the baker, the tailor, the savior,’ might be 
the title applied to Major General Henry Granville Sharpe, 
quartermaster general of the United States army, the man 
responsible for feeding, clothing transporting, paying and 
housing the two million men provided for as this nation’s 
armed forces. His task, since the call of the first increment 
of the selected army, has been one of multiplied duties, no 
one of which was less important than the other. 

First, Quartermaster General Sharpe had to provide tentage 
for the National Guard, four hundred thousand strong, when 
only sufficient duck cloth to shelter the small ‘‘peace strength” 
army of the nation was available. Then came a “hurry up” 
order for sixteen national army cantonments, which are regular 
cities in themselves. Then embarkation camps were ordered, 
and millions more were expended in preparing concentration 
camps for the men who were about to sail for overseas duty. 

Completing the housing for the men, General Sharpe was 
confronted with the additional task of building thirty-three 
remount depots for use in connection with the national army 
and national guard camps for the horses and mules incident 
to each division of mobile troops. This done, he set to work 
doing something for himself, and the quartermaster corps 
training camp near Jacksonville, Florida, is now in operation 
for the training of the one hundred thousand enlisted men who 
will be needed in the corps to keep in action the various work 
of that busy department when the troops 
get in active work on the other side. 

Major General Sharpe has been identi- 
fied with the feeding, clothing, and 
housing of soldiers during practically his 
entire military career. Born in Kingston, 
New York, April 30, 1858, the son of 
General George H. Sharpe, late collector 
of the Port of New York, he was ap- 
pointed to the Military Academy in 
1876. He was graduated as a second 
lieutenant of infantry and served only a 
short time on frontier duty at Fort 
Laramie, Wyoming. Resigning from the 
service after about a year, Sharpe was 
in civil life until reappointed to the army 
as captain on the staff of the commissary 
department in September, 1883. 

From this date, more than thirty-seven 
years ago, General Sharpe has been associ- 
ated with the work of subsisting the 
American armed forces. He served as 
chief commissary for various departments 
of the army, and performed the work 
of purchasing officer at all the large de- 
pot storehouses of the commissary de- 
partmerit during. his early connection 
with thg service.-So thoroly competent 
was je in the art-iof supplying food and clothing to the 
armyy.that he was’ specially detailed during the flood days 
of thé’: Mississippi’ in 1897 to handle the relief work 
among .the .unfortunates at Cairo, Illinois, and Memphis, 
Tennessee>~~~ 

General Sharpe served thru the Porto Rican and Philippine 
campaigns as chief commissary. He passed thru all the suc- 
ceeding ranks of the regular army establishment during his 
service as assistant to the commissary general of the army, 
advancing to the post of major general and quartermaster 
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MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army 


general of the army with the retirement of General James B. 
Aleshire in 1916. 

The work of furnishing army rations and personal equip- 
ment for the regular army of peace strength was handled by 
a staff of less than five hundred men. Today the quartermaster 
corps of the army is fast approaching one hundred thousand. 
General Sharpe is the directing head of this vast army of cooks, 
bakers, mess sergeants, tailors, etc. He has written many books 
on the subsistence of armies in garrison and in the field, being 
awarded a gold medal from the Military Service Institution 
for his essay on “The Art of Supplying Armies in the Field as 
Exemplified during the Civil War.” 

- * * * 

Every schoolboy has heard of William Crawford Gorgas, 
the surgeon-scientist who cleaned up the Panama Canal; who 
drove the deadly mosquito from the lagoons of Cuba; who 
exterminated yellow fever from the west coast of Ecuador, 
and who has been decorated by numerous governments and 
honored with membership in every large scientific-medico 
organization in two nations. 

Only a few people, however, know the William Crawford 
Gorgas who today is engaged in making the American army the 
most healthful body of men in uniform. Surgeon-General 
Gorgas, chief medical officer of the army, has upwards of one 
hundred thousand medical officers and enlisted men. Three 
training schools are instilling into doctors and dentists from 
civil life the art of military medicine. More than twenty hos- 
pital units are abroad with the American forces, and others are 
being formed daily for service in France. Practically all the 
large hospitals and medical colleges of the nation have medical 
officers as students taking special courses in surgery, diseases 
of the brain and nerves. Every army camp now has a base 
hospital of upwards of one thousand beds to care for the 
soldiers who become ill, and inspecting committees are abroad 
in many states looking into the facilities available for con- 
verting office buildings, auditoriums and 
schools into reconstruction hospitals for 
utilization when the maimed come back 
from the European conflict. 

At the outbreak of the war, the Medi- 
cal Department of the army occupied ten 
offices in the War Department building. 
Today it tenants the Mills Building, an 
eight-story structure, alive with surgeons, 
physicians, dentists, and civilian experts 
in sanitation and nutrition. Not only 
must General Gorgas’ department look 
after the injured and sick of the Ameri- 
can armies, but anticipatory work must 
be done to prevent or minimize disease. 

To do this, General Gorgas has sur- 
rounded himself with America’s most 
capable surgeons. An advisory council 
to the surgeon-general has a membership 
of scientific giants of medical lore, 
supreme among whom is the gray-haired 
surgeon-general himself. This advisory 
council has aided General Gorgas in ex- 
panding his department to such bounds 
that a specialist in every ailment known 
to medical science is giving his time and 
knowledge to the task of keeping the 
army well. 

The feeding of the army falls to the department headed by 
General Sharpe, but the medical department must pass on the 
nutritive value of the army ration, and special boards ap- 
pointed by General Gorgas are now engaged in making nutri- 
tional surveys of all camps. Likewise, sanitarians have in- 
spected all camps and instituted measures that make breeding 
places of disease entirely absent. 

General Gorgas is a major general in his own right, the rank 
being created for him by Congress, March 4, 1915, in recognition 
of his sanitary success in Panama. He was born in Mobile, 
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Alabama, October 3, 1854, the son of General Josiah Gorgas, 
of the Confederate army. He received his A. B. degree at the 
University of the South in 1875, and graduated in medicine 
at Bellevue Hospital, New York, in 1879. He served as an 
interne there for ten years, leaving when he was appointed a 
surgeon of the army in 1880. He was chief sanitary officer of 
Havana, in charge of sanitation there from 1898 to 1902, elim- 
inating yellow fever from the island during his service. He was 
advanced to the rank of colonel and made assistant surgeon- 
general of the army for his success against the plague in Hav- 
ana. His advancement to the rank ef brigadier general and 
surgeon-general of the army came January 16, 1914, to be 
followed March 4, 1915, with the creation of the rank of major 
general for him. 

Surgeon-General Gorgas has been honored with the degree 
of Doctor of Science by the universities of Pennsylvania, of 
the South, of Alabama, Harvard, Brown, Jefferson Medical 
College and other medical colleges. He was awarded ‘the 
Mary Kingsley gold medal by the Liverpool School of Tropicai 
Medicine and similarly honored by the American Museum of 
Safety, and he has been made a fellow in the New York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, the College of Physicians of Philadelphia, 
and the Societe de Pathologic Otolique of Paris. He has served 
as president of all the large medical societies of the nation, 
and has written numerous volumes on medical science. 

* * - * 

The first American troops to be sent overseas for active 
participation in the war against Germany were nine regiments 
of army engineers organized by Major General William Murray 
Black, chief of the Corps of Engineers of the United States army. 

The most romantic fighting of this war from an American 
standpoint will be performed on French soil by regiments organ- 
ized by General Black. It is up to him to furnish America’s 
contribution to the Allies armies’ opposition to Hun horrorism, 
and a gas and flame regiment, American made, will soon be 
on the seas en route to No Man's Land to hurl poison gases and 
liquid fire into the Boche trenches. 


Likewise, it is Black's job to furnish this country’s quota - 


of camoufleurs, skilled artists, mechanics, artisans of all sorts, 
in the regiments now forming for the purpose of concealing 
American guns and American supplies from the eyes of the 
German airmen. 

The camouflage regiments and the gas and flame fighters, 
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however, are only the high spots of the vast job General Black 
has as chief of the American army's engineering forces. Al- 
ready he has khaki-clad engineers rejuvenating the French and 
British railroads behind the lines, and likewise American for- 
esters are abroad in large numbers converting the woods of 
Flanders and France into “war pieces.” Quarrymen, road 
makers, bridge builders, general construction experts, miners, 
surveyors, and almost every known trade is represented in the 
specialized branches of engineering that General Black has now 
abroad or in training in this country for future dispatch. 

While America’s entrance into the war has resulted in the 
corps of engineers becoming one of the most important branches 
of the service, its prominence in peace times, however, has been 
more or less minimized. Every navigable stream, every mili- 
tary road, every river and harbor: improvement, and every sea 
coast fortification in the United States and our insular posses- 
sions bear some, -bepeficial fruits of the engineering mind of 
General Black: 

n in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, December 8, 1855, Black 
attended Frankfin ‘and Marshall College for three years prior 
to-entering the United States Military Academy in 1873. His 
technical ‘knowledge of military engineering gained him the 
post of assistant instructor in this branch at West Point imme- 
diately after his graduation as second lieutenant of engineers in 
1877. He was successively promoted thru the different grades 
of his corps, being appointed chief of engineers with the rank 
of brigadier general March 7, 1916; he was commissioned 
major general October 8, 1917. 

While a member of the corps of engineers, he has been 
charged with various important military as well as civil duties, 
among the more conspicuous of these being s¢ with the 
Battalion of Engineers; at the Engineer Schg4 <UL Re 2 
as Commissioner of the District of Columb Kko/. 
the Isthmian Canal Commission; in sanj 
and various important fortification and riv§ 
in different parts of the United States. 

* * * * 

For more than sixteen years the ordnance department of 
the United States army has been administered Fy William 
Crozier, chief of ordnance, who has an intimate knowledge of 
the value of every piece of steel and every ounce of chemical 
that enters into the manufacture of destructive implements 
of war. 
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“No, but, gee, Jinx—lI don’t like that stuff at all. 
scared as Hell 


A Stretcher-Bearer in “No Man’s Land” 


By JACK ESTERBROOKE 


INCE my return from the Western Front, many 

} friends have asked me my impression of the war, 

and to all of their questions I have been compelled 

/a| to give rather unsatisfactory answers. This war, so 

unlike all others, does not admit of description. It 

is so gigantic as to defy even the most masterful pen to portray 

its horrors or fearful destruction. First impressions are always 

lasting, and my first was of wonderment and awe; just such 

a feeling as comes when one is first ushered into the presence 

of greatness; for, as | looked out upon a snow-covered France 

in the comparative quiet. of the early morning, it seemed 

difficult to realize that this once pleasant valley of the Meuse 

was in the grasp of the invader; that behind me was liberty 

fighting for its existence, and before me was autocracy in 
search of world dominion. 

Just a feeling of dazed wonderment and awe is my im- 
pression of the war. But of incidents typical of the entire 
conflict, there are many that occurred during my service in the 
ranks of the English army, which | shall never forget. The 
one which will always remain indelibly imprinted upon my mind 
is my first venture out upon Hell's Annex, “No Man's Land.” 

To the civilian here in America, so far, rempyed from the 


actual scene of the conflict, the ‘stary. ‘of * e dash dut ‘of the.: : 
trenches and over that bullet-swept ‘strip iméanis’ littté ‘more’ * 


than the chronicle of an unimportant everit: ir the histtiy*of 
this wat. To me, however, such a story brings the -nieméry.of 
the climax in youth's great adventure; a night elk.of horrible 
fascination and terrible reality. 

It was a bitterly cold night in February, ant the wind, 
sweeping across the fields, drove a storm of sleet and hail 
before it that lashed and stung my face like a fusilade of tiny 
bullets. The sky was completely overcast and ten paces away 
was impenetrable blackness. On the whole, it was an ideal 
night for a trench raid. Over to the eastward the German 
batteries were firing at regular intervals and our artillery, 
having calculated their position to a nicety, retaliated by 
spraying them liberally with shrapnel. The endless play of 
the great gashes of light against the wall of darkness was like 
some giant fireworks spectacle, and altho it was not the first 
time that | had seen our batteries in action at night, it was a 
sight that | never tired of watching and it also took my mind 
off the work before me. 

A new field ambulance, we had not learned to conduct 
ourselves like veterans under fire, and altho there was no 
lack of spirit or willingness we had much to learn. There 
was to be an attack that night and as the regimental stretcher 
bearers could in no way attend to all the wounded, one section 
of our ambulance had been detailed to go up into the advance 


trenches and assist them. Undoubtedly every one of us was 
more or less nervous and keyed up, but no one would think of 
hinting as much for fear of instantly being ridiculed by com- 
panions who were perhaps more nervous than he. However, 
I noticed that every one was smoking more fags than usual, 
and all were impatiently awaiting the arrival of the officers 
from the advance dressing station. Some hail-stones had 
slipped down inside my collar and I was enjoying a partial 
bath when the officers’ party fell in and we were given the 
command, “Quick march!" 

Soon after we moved off. Every one seemed of better heart, 
and things looked a lot brighter than an hour previous. Some 
one who seemed blissfully ignorant of the weather began, 
rather sarcastically, to whistle “The Sunshine of Virginia,” 
but that soon gave way to the ever popular marching song, 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning,” and we swung along down 
the road as tho we were out on a route march thru the pleasant 
countryside near Valcartier. Songs soon became tiresome, 
however, to all except “Ivory,” “The Fat Man from Kansas,” 
who insisted upon warbling “There's a Hole in the Bottom of 
the Sea,” with which exception the march was carried on 
in comparative silence. 

= We soon came to the crest of a small hill and instead of 
continuing along the fine road we inclined to the left and struck 
out across a field that was little more than a limitless sea of 
mud and slush. That was the last straw. In addition to the 
pack I was carrying, my load now become increased several 
pounds by the mud that clung to my boots and puttees. This 
did not last long, however, for we were soon given the com- 
mand, “‘Re-form Two Deep!’ and one by one we jumped down 
into the communication trench, that would ultimately lead us 
to the front line trenches. 

However bad the mud may have been in the fields, it was 
nothing in comparison to that in the trench. As I jumped 
down, I| felt as tho I had dropped into some marsh that 
would eventually swallow me completely, for at every step, 
I seemed to sink further and further into that. veritable 
river of mud. To make it worse, the trench was extremely 
narrow and it was at that time almost impossible to pass 
between the two muddy walls. Every one was now in a 
beautiful state of mind and if Old Nick himself could have heard 
some of the sulphuric phrases that were in vogue about that 
time, he would have been filled with admiration for the fluency 
and flexibility of a soldier's vocabulary. Some blighter had 
left a stray section of the duck walk at the angle of the trench, 
and, of course, I was elected to stumble over it, giving the man 
in advance of me a terrific dig in the back with my stretcher. 

All this time our artillery had been blasting away the wire 
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entanglements in front of Fritz’s trenches, and having tired of 
such a one-sided contest, Fritz began to try his luck and very 
obstinately insisted upon shelling that particular section of 
country where we happened to be. Finally, one landed 
squarely in the trench, killing five lads outright and wounding 
several. The man ahead of me turned around and inquired? 

“Who got it that time?” 

I called back to find out who had been hit and found that 
among the five was a lad we all loved, “Little John.” 

“They say that two lads from Moose Jaw and Scotty, Jack 
Lacey and your brother, ‘Little John,’ were hit,” I replied. 

A half stifled moan escaped him, but he was game, and with 
a muttered “Thanks” he turned about and endured his grief 
in silence. 

Several men were detailed to care for the wounded and once 
more we began our tiresome march toward the regimental 
aid post. : 

A few minutes later a shell landed just to the left of the 
trench in a pool of mud and slush, and having my mouth open 
as usual, I received a mouthful of the stuff. I was just getting 
rid of the filthy mess when I heard a low voice hailing me. 

“Jinx,” it called. “Oh! Jinx!” 

“Hello.” 

“Did they say that Little John was killed outright or 
wounded ?”" 


ax 


They said he was killed, John,’ I replied. 

A moment's silence, and then a muttered “Thanks,” and I 
somehow felt that Big John would soon join his brother, that 
he did not care to go back to Canada while his brother rested 
with Britain's noble sons in an unknown grave, and conse- 
quently I was not greatly surprised when “Big John" was 
among the missing some twelve hours later. 

The trench suddenly turned sharply to the left and we came 
to a halt, for directly itadvance of us were the support trenches, 
and the supporting pargy was now filing out to go to the firing 
line just before thé cliimge. Most of them were from Regina, 
Calgary and some from Moose Jaw, consequently many of 
the lads recognized friends, but “Big John,” who was usually 
the life of the section, remained silent, leaning against the 
muddy side of the trench, his head bowed forward, his arms 
hanging listlessly at his sides, a pathetic picture of despair. 
I longed to be able to sympathize with him, but | knew that 
it was best to leave him alone with his sorrow for he had loved 
his young brother devotedly, and I knew he would miss him 
almost as much as would the old folks in Canada. — 

As we passed the communication trench, a bearded Canadian 
with his foot completely crushed, cried out: 

“Potsdam, this way. Speed it hup!”’ 

Ivory with his usual curiosity, inquired: 

“Who punctured your tire, Santa Claus?” 

Which nearly succeeded in starting a riot, but as we had 
turned into a wider trench, we swung:along more rapidly and 
soon left Santa Claus behind. Suddenly out of the darkness 
a voice called: 

“Oo the ‘ell are you?” 
L 








SB of that endless labor we had known ever since the day of our arrival in France— 
ee just an endless stream of human wrecks to be carried away from the front 


And an electric torch was turned on us. 

We halted while our sergeant major advanced to explain 
who we were, and in return received the information that we 
were at the regimental aid post, and that it was “bloody well 
time we showed hup.” One of our officers began to outline 
his orders as he had received them from headquarters, but with 
a wonderful disregard for higher authority the sergeant in 
charge of the stretcher bearers immediately outlined his own 
plans in no uncertain terms, and as a result, twenty men were 
left at the aid station while the rest of us marched on. 

When I first found myself in the front line trenches and 
had an opportunity to look around, I was rather surprised at 
the general appearance of things. The trenches seemed to be 
a series of shell holes joined together and all in all they did not 
look anything like the pictures which we had seen in the London 
Illustrated or the Sphere. I had rather expected to see sand- 
bagged parapets and dugouts with some of the elaborate 
timber work which we had heard so much of, but all this was 
entirely lacking. 

* * * * 

Here and there a few men were engaged in keeping a watch 
on the enemy's trenches, but by far the greater part of the men 
were enjoying what would perhaps be their last smoke, or 
arguing as to the merits of their wrist watches, and how long 


Once the spell was broken the balance of 
the night’s work became a continuation 


before they were to go over the top. Now and then a shell 
would land either near the parapet or in the trench, and would 
create a terrible mess, but no one seemed to pay any attention 
to them except we stretcher bearers. Every one was crowded 
for room and it was very difficult to apply a decent dressing 
with every one pushing and shoving around, nevertheless we 
managed to carry away nearly all the wounded, and after a 
lively half an hour, I found that we were pretty well up with 
our work, so I lit a fag and leaned back against the rear of 
the trench for a quiet little smoke and a more careful survey 
of my surroundings. 

All about me the men were enjoying their last few minutes 
before the charge, and as no one seemed at all inclined to pay 
any attention to me I had plenty of time to observe a typical 
trench scene before a charge. I was taking it all in very care- 
fully when I felt a tug at my sleeve and—a wee bit of a lad 
whispered : 

“Say, Jinx, do we have to go over the top after they clear 
away?” 

Being green to the work myself, I really knew no more about 
it than he did, but assuming a very superior air, I said: 

“Of course, you don’t expect the wounded to bring them- 
selves in, do you?” 

“No, but, gee, Jinx—I don’t like that stuff at all. I'm 
scared as Hell.” 

“Get. to out of here, you yellow-livered Canuck,” 
I roared, for the little beggar had made me nervous, and I 
heaved a great sigh and leaned back against the trench wall. 
Why had that little beggar selected me to tell his tale of woe 
to? Now that he had admitted that he was frightened, I found 
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it much easier to admit my own fear. Whereas I had been 
absorbed in the study of my surroundings, | could think now of 
nothing but a certain death and an unknown grave on Hell's 
Annex. I fussed with my knitted cap and pulled it well down 
over my ears and then tipped my helmet at a rakish angle to 
show every one what a reckless devil I was. My great coat 
collar needed fixing so I attended to that and then came the 
word—*"‘five minutes more!” 

Five minutes more of certain life and after that a rank 
gamble. 

All the men had taken up their rifles and were standing 
silent and still with their eyes upon the parapet searching 
for the nearest path thru the barbed wire. The artillery in a 
last burst of fire, was making a living hell of the German 
trenches, and the sky was lighted almost continuously by the 
bursting shells. I suddenly realized that the hail could be 
heard as it beat upon my helmet, and I tried to count the beats 
but I soon gave it up as a bad job and looked at my watch. 
A little over a minute had passed. The man directly in advance 
of me was tightening the straps on his equipment so | bent over 
to see if my puttees needed tightening. They didn't, and as 
I straightened up | casually looked at my watch. A minute 
and three-quarters. I saw the officers passing along the 
trench with a cheery word of encouragement for the men, 


and I wondered how much longer they had to live. I looked 
at my watch. Two minutes and a quarter. I felt myself 
growing less brave and resolute every minute. Why in damna- 


tion should they torture a man with this suspense? What 
difference did a few minutes make? | grew savage in disposition 
and again looked at my watch. Three and a half minutes. 
A piece of frozen mud fell upon my helmet and I nearly fainted 
away in fright. As I gasped to get my breath back, | heard 
a shrill whistle and the captain sung out: 

“Come on boys, don't funk it!’ and leaped upon the parapet 
followed by his silent, wild-eyed pack. We stretcher-bearers 
waited a moment, and then, with a sudden inspiration, in the 
form of a group of N.C. O's, we vaulted up on the top and, taking 
a deep breath, I looked out into the darkness before me and 
rushed wildly and insanely away from the trench without 
any sense of direction. 

| was carrying the stretcher on my shoulder, and my number 
three bearer, who was at my left, silently doubled up and like- 
wise our number four, who was a lance jack, and in charge of 
our stretcher. | stumbled over something and lay stunned for 
a moment. My companion, our number two bearer, thinking 


I was hit, picked up the stretcher, and raced away. When 
I gathered my wits again, I suddenly remembered that | 
was a stretcher bearer and not a casual observer, so | looked 
around for some one in need of help. 1 saw a man lying face 
down upon the ground some little distance to my right, so | 
crawled over to him and rolled him over upon his back. He 
had evidently been struck while his head was turned slightly 
to the left, and the bullet had carried away his nose leaving 
a terrible gash in his cheek right below his cheek bone. 
I did what I could for the poor lad and howled lustily 
for a stretcher. My number two bearer who had given me 
up as dead, answered the call and we rolled my patient on the 
stretcher and made our way back across the field to the 
regmental aid post. As our forces had captured the trenches 
there was no danger except from an occasional shell and we 
made many trips back and forth .across the fields with every 
conceivable kind of a wound—broken legs, arms, collar bones, 
stomach wounds and head wounds—many of them requiring 
a doctor's immediate attention which unfortunately could not 
be given them. . 
* + * & 

From that time on everything assumed an entirely different 
aspect. No Man's Land was no longer an unknown territory 
to be feared and shunned, but henceforth became merely 
another part of the big game which we all -were playing, and 
never again was I| to know that awful nervousness and sickening 
dread which preceded my first “high jump” over the top. 
Once the spell was broken the balance of the night’s work 
became a continuation of that endless labor we had known 
ever since the day of our arrival in France—just an endless 
stream of human wrecks to be carried away from the front on 
dripping stretchers, stained a dark brown stain, always moist. 

Toward morning a detachment of engineers came up to 
consolidate the newly won position, and, as nearly all the 
wounded had been carried off, we were allowed to retire to the 
field hospital, where the ambulances would soon begin to bring 
in the almost endless stream of wounded. 

We straggled across the field and lined up on the road not 
far from the place where we had started on the previous 
night. Twenty-two were missing, either killed or wounded, 
and we were quite depressed, but our captain spoke a few kind 
words of encouragement, and with a jaunty flirt of his cane 
commanded: “Quick, march!” 

Away we went with lagging steps, and on and on in what 


seemed to be an endless march to the (Continued on page 91) 














In Bethlehem of old Judea 
On Christmas Eve a star 

Shone brightly in the eastern sky 
To send the news afar 

That One had come on earth to free 
Humanity, and give 

The God-sent gift of love to man, 
That he in peace might live. 


Humanity’s Star 


By WILLIAM EDWARD ROSS 


Throughout our land, in many homes, 
This Christmas Eve a star 
Proclaims to all thé message 
Of one who's gone afar 
To bring about the promise 
Which the other star gave birth: 
That men shall have the right to live, 
In peace, good will on earth. 
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Building the National War Savings Machine 


By OSCAR A. PRICE 


Director of Publicity of the Treasury Department 





NEW call has sounded. 
A call for enlistment in 
Secretary McAdoo's 
vast War Savings Army. 

It is a call to every 
man, woman and child in the 





Epitor’s Note.—Mr. Price had charge of the publicity 
for the second Liberty loan for $3,000,000,000, which was 
oversubscribed $1,617,532,300. His article tells where Uncle 
Sam's next $2,000,000,000 will come from, through the most 
stupendous savings organization the world has ever known 


enlisted at the call. Many of 
them fathers, with sons already 
in the fighting ranks, they wel- 
comed the opportunity to follow 
their boys into service for Uncle 
Sam. 





imal 





United States. From toy .banks, 

from hidden stockings, from secret hoarding places, they have 
been asked to produce the savings they have accumulated, 
and lend them to Uncle Sam—a universal enrollment in the 
great Army of Thrift, with which to maintain America's first 
line of defense. 

One hundred million strong, the entire population of the 
United States is to carry on the greatest organized savings 
drive the world has ever known. Backed by every individual 
within its borders—with none too great or none too small to 
march in the thrift ranks—America will win the war. The old 
U. S. A. has a new significance. 
It stands for the UNITED SAVERS 
OF AMERICA. 

What an appeal this is to the 
imagination! What a call to 
patriotism! 

In all the activities of war prepa- 
ration in Washington, no more 
inspiring example of the efficiency 
of volunteer organization in the 
hour of need can be singled out 
than the building of this new Na- 
tional War Savings machine by 
the Treasury Department. 

The Act of Congress of Septem- 
ber 24, 1917, which provided for the 
issuance and sale of $2,000,000,000 
worth of securities in small amounts 
—as represented by the War Sav- 
ings Stamp—gave authority for the 
National War Savings plan. The 
committee, consisting of Frank A. 
Vanderlip, chairman; Mrs. George 
Bass, F. A. Delano, C. L. Baine, 
Eugene Meyer, Jr.. and Henry 
Ford, was appointed by Secretary 
McAdoo. Work was begun imme- 
diately in order that the sales cam- 
paign could be put in operation by 
December 3. 

It-was a herculean task. 

Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, presi- 
dent of the National City Bank of 
New York, “took off his coat” and 
went to work on the details of an 
organization that would reach every 
nook and corner of the country. 
Under the full and active co-ope- 
ration of Secretary McAdoo, he 
sought out the biggest and brightest 
men in the country; asked them to 
temporarily put aside their own interests and serve their 
nation—without pay. 

Did they do it? Let it be written—the simple call. to serve 
their country was enough. Never before in the history of peoples 
came such an inspiring, generous response. These men, cap- 
tains of industry and finance, mature in experience, gladly 
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THE WORK BEGINS 

The first convention calied in Washington for the organiza- 
tion of the War Savings plan included the executives of great 
concerns of the country, who deal directly with the people. 
Over the big table in the Federal Reserve room they gave their 
ideas of how to reach the homes of Americans with the thrift 
message most effectively. 

Then Mr. Vanderlip and Mr. Delano, of the National War 
Savings Committee, began reaching out for highly specialized 
experts—all volunteers—to co-ordinate the many widely varied 
features of the war savings plan. Major E. P. Currier, of the 

United States Army,uwho was 
formerly with Mr. voo 
detailed as vice-chairman. FI. 
Benedict, magsteF of 
appointed secretary of the National 
War Savings Committee, and“Rush 
Butler, of Chicagof>was~ca}led_in 
as counsel. 


advisory board was Guy Emerson, 
vice-president of the National Bank 
of Commerce, of New York, who was 
in charge of publicity of the second 
Liberty Loan in New York City. 

J. E. Kavanagh, fourth vice-presi- 

dent of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, was 
placed in charge of the state organi- 
zation work, and C. C. Conway, 
active on the executive committees 
of half a dozen large and diversi- 
fied American industries, was given 
the task of organizing national 
activities. 
* With the expert advice and help 
of these two men, both wonderfully 
efficient in the business world, was 
begun the intensive building of the 
great National War Savings ma- 
chine. A high-powered business 
motor was planned, whose inner 
mechanism should consist of six 
federal directors, and under them 
forty-eight state directors, acting as 
the driving cylinders. Like true 
bits of steel, each federal and state 
director was especially selected for 
his part. 

The first appointments made by 
Secretary McAdoo were those of the 
Federal Directors. These included 


H. B. Riley, of Chicago; Col. Fred W. Fleming, of Kansas 
City; J. F. Harris, of New York: E. C. Bradley, of San 
Francisco; J. D. Lyon, of Pittsburg, and Otto Marx, of 
Birmingham, Alabama—six in all—who came to Washington 
to confer with Secretary McAdoo and the committee regard- 
ing the personnel of the state directors. 


When these state 
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directors had been selected, it was decided to hold a dinner 
in Washington to lay the plan before them in detail. 

On the telegraphic call from Secretary McAdoo, these state 
directors responded, not knowing the details of the plan, but 
ready to do their duty. The dinner at which Secretary McAdoo 
and Mr. Vanderlip welcomed them was in keeping with the 
spirit of the occasion. It was a frugal repast costing but $1.50 
a plate, as against the regular $5.00 per plate banquet in the 
past. In greeting them Mr. McAdoo said, in part: 


The patriotic and unselfish response you have made to this call for 
service to make the war savings campaign the inspiring success that 
the two Liberty loans have been is typical of the man of America. 

Such organizations as we are perfecting here now will do as much 
in their own way, in delivering crushing blows upon the enemies of 
freedom, as our gallant men in the field. They will do the fighting 
with true American valor, but the responsibility rests upon you and 
me and every other citizen of the United States who is not in active 
field service to provide them with the equipment and machines to 
enable them to fight successfully. 

There is no more important movement in America today than this 
movement for savings and economy. I welcome you to this inspiring 
task. I know that you will perform it with a patriotism, courage and 
enterprise so characteristic of America. 

} And when the victory for liberty and democracy is won, and 


America’s rights and national integrity have been madejsafe beyond 





HON. FREDERIC A. DELANO 


Representing the Federal Reserve Board in the war savings campaign 


question, you will have the superlative satisfaction of knowing that 
you have contributed nobly to that glorious result. 


Mr. Vanderlip also took occasion to point out the great 


need of their services to the government at this time: 


You are called upon to awaken the public to the fact that every 
time a man or a woman refrains from buying an unnecessary article, 
labor which produced that article is released for necessary work to sup- 
port our armies in the field. 


The response you have made in coming here on this very short notice 
is an evidence of your patriotism. When you return to your homes 
and begin this campaign, | predict you will find the same ready response 
from the people of the United States. 

They will begin to save and they will save in a way which will not 
only release great sums for the use of the government, but will estab- 
lish habits of thrift which will lay the foundations for the future 
greatness of America. 


The following day the entire war savings organization was 
invited to an audience with President Wilson. Grouped in 
a semicircle in the famous East room, they were received by 
the President with warm greeting for the great task they were 
undertaking. He said: 

I suppose not many fortunate by-products can come out of the 
war, but if this country can learn something about saving out of the 
war it will be worth the cost of the war; I mean the literal cost of it, 
in money and resources. 

One of the most interesting things to me about the recent loans 
that have been floated is the extraordinarily large number of persons 
who have invested. The number of investors in securities before these 
loans were made was comparatively small—remarkably small consid- 
ering our population and its wealth—and now it has swelled to the 
millions, to almost one tenth, I believe, of the population of the country. 
That is an extraordinary circumstance, and it may have some very 
fortunate results. 

But the thing you are undertaking is more intensive, and in a sense 
more important still. It is a matter of small savings, the detailed 
thought of the matter of preventing waste and managing some kind 
of accumulation from day t » day, that will fall to you, and I want 
to say that I for one warmly appreciate the number of volunteers of 
capacity and experience who are coming to our assistance at this time, 
doing things as interesting and important as this. 

THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION IN DETAIL 

Probably the most important branch of the national organ- 
ization will include banks, bankers, trust companies, co-opera- 
tive, financial and loan associations. Charles A. Hinsch, 
president of the American Bankers Association, assisted by 
Jerome Thralls and R. F. Ayers, has this particular work in 
charge. He will seek to provide “over the counter’’ facilities 
for sale and distribution of stamps. Co-operating with the 
state organization, they will ask every bank, banker and trust 
company of America to act as authorized agent of the Treasury 
Department in the sale of War Savings Certificates and Thrift 
Stamps. 

Women's organizations have been grouped under the man- 
agement of Mrs. George Bass, member of the National War 
Savings Committee. Splendid work in the Liberty Loan cam- 
paign was done by women and they promise the same effective 
work for the furtherance of War Savings propaganda. 

Mr. C. L. Baine, secretary and treasurer of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, Boston, Massachusetts, will enlist the 
support of labor and labor organizations. As a member of the 
National War Savings Committee appointed by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, he promises the heartiest co-operation in 
securing the broadest publicity for the war savings campaign 
thru the labor organizations and labor papers. 

Another branch of the national organization, under manage- 
ment of Richard Washburn Child, will enlist steamship, tele- 
phone, telegraph and express companies, public utilities, chain 
stores, and chain amusement enterprises in the sale of stamps, 
thereby putting at the disposal of Federal and State Directors 
many agencies for sales to the public. 

Another, and probably the most far-reaching division of 
the national organization work, is being carried on under the 
management of Milton W. Harrison, secretary Savings Bank 
Section, American Bankers Association, and Andrew Ten 
Eyck, assistant to the Commissioner of Education of the State 
of New York, dealing with all educational avenues, including 
schools, universities, and colleges, and the Boy Scouts. In 
co-operation with the state directors, this department will 
conduct an initial campaign to induce five million school 
children to start saving before Christmas, thru the buying of 
Thrift Stamps. It is the purpose to mobilize every school and 
educational institution in America into war savings associations 
and to plan for the utilization of schools, libraries, and museums 
as places of meeting for war savings associations in their 
respective neighborhoods. 
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THE NATIONAL WAR SAVINGS COMMITTEE WITH FEDERAL AND STATE DIRECTORS 
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In the center is Frank A. Vanderlip (chairman), between Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo and F. A. Delano: next to Mr. Delano is 


Farmers and farmers’ associations will be a part of the 
national group under management of G. A. Ranney, secretary 
and treasurer of the International Harvester Company. It 
is the purpose of this section to popularize the slogan “A Dollar 
an Acre.” Rural organizations are urged to induce farmers 
to save and buy War Savings Stamps to the extent of a dollar's 
worth for every acre of land they cultivate. The farmer is 
not asked to buy the full amount of stamps at once, but rather 
to agree to save a certain amount during a specific period. 
Rural mail carriers are authorized by the Postoffice Department 
to sell War Savings Stamps, and they have appropriate notice 
to that effect on their vehicles. 

Mr. Ranney will also look after the national organization 
of industrial and commercial employers of labor, with the 
purpose of acquainting the employer with the plan and then 
directing him to the state organization for further co-operation. 

The national organization of retail stores, department stores, 
hotels and restaurants, amusements, local and public utilities, 
will be in charge of Maurice Wertheim, of Hallgarten and 
Company, New York. He is working out a plan whereby state 
directors can use the agency of voluntary canvassers, such 
as insurance solicitors, salesmen, moving picture shows, {retail 
grocery stores, etc., to forward the work in their communities. 

Plans for reaching churches and religious bodies, Y. M. C. A.. 
civic associations, Rotary Clubs, advertising clubs, fraternal 
organizations and associations generally are under the direction 
of Bennett Chapple. This group should be very effective 
in advancing the organization of war savings associations 
and the furnishing of volunteer workers. The aim is, in all 
cases, to co-operate with the local organization. 


THE STATE ORGANIZATION IN DETAIL 

Each state director's organization will be similar to a great 
business enterprise. His committee will consist of the Gov- 
ernor, Commissioner of Education, president of state bankers 
and chairman of groups of bankers, president of state organiza- 
tion of Chamber of Commerce, Commissioner of Labor, or 
labor leader, prominent manufacturers, Boy Scout executive, 
representative Women’s Liberty Loan Committee, Council 
of National Defense representative, and other appointees 
co-ordinating state organization with lines of national activities. 
In addition, a more intensive organization will be operated 
thru county chairman and city or town chairman. 


Mrs. George Bass, a member of the national committee 





Here, again, the work will be subdivided between local 
committees of the Mayor, superintendent of schools, labor 
organizations, Chamber of Commerce, banker, large employer 
of labor, Boy Scout executive, Council of National Defense 
executive, women’s organization executive, publicity repre- 
sentative, representative for special foreign population, and 
other appointees co-ordinating local organizations with lines 
of national activity. 

The sales campaign is organized with all the thoroness of 
a great industrial enterprise. It begins with a sales apportion- 
ment based on twenty dollars per capita on estimated popula- 
tion of each section, sales records will be kept weekly, consisting 
of reports from postmasters, banks, and other authorized agents 
to county chairman, from county chairman to state director, 
and from state director to national headquarters. 


THE WORK OF FEDERAL AND STATE DIRECTORS 


In the last analysis, the real backbone of the war savings plan 
is the intensive work of the state directors, that reaches into 
the homes, with its myriads ‘of volunteer workers. This 
co-ordinates the work of the national organization and brings 
it down to the individual. Here the big men from each state 
in the Union have been drafted for the work, and upon this 
rests the success of the war savings plan. It will be highly com- 
petitive between the different states and committees, each 
vieing with the other to exceed the quota of twenty dollars for 
every man, woman and child. All the states of the Union have 
been apportioned into federal districts, with a federal director 
at Washington in charge. These men have, in every case, 
been chosen for their special adaptability for the work in hand, 
and constitute a symposium of American business men that 
has never before been equalled in numbers and ability, in the 
volunteer service of their country. A brief sketch of the 
federal directors and the state directors who will “put across’’ 
the great war savings plan cannot fail to be of interest. 


H. B. RILEY, FEDERAL DIRECTOR 

H. B. Riley, president of the Chicago Title and Trust Com- 
pany, is the federal director for Chicago and the middle section 
of the United States. Mr. Riley is the kind of man who worked 
up from office boy to president of a great financial institution. 
His personality predominates—his enthusiasm radiates. The 
son of a country editor, when his father enlisted in the Civil 
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War, his mother ran the paper with one hand and brought up 
young Riley with the other. No federal director could be more 
proud of his state directors. Mr. Riley declares each and 
every one of his men is supreme in his respective field. 

For the important state of Illinois was selected Martin A. 
Ryerson, of Chicago, whose varied experience has especially 
qualified him for the work. Gentleman of leisure—so-called— 
but a leisure devoted to civic and public enterprises. Indiana 
will be in charge of J. D. Oliver of South Bend, president of 
the Oliver Chilled Plow Company. He is a manufacturer and 
director of two of the largest banks in the West. He is one 
of the most prominent public-spirited men of Indiana, and has 
thrown himself into the war savings 


COL. FRED W. FLEMING, FEDERAL DIRECTOR 

Col. Fred W. Fleming, federal director for the middle western 
district, is one of the outstanding figures of the region. His 
regular business is that of chairman of the Board of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, and he is putting into his war 
savings campaign the full head of steam that has marked his 
wonderful business success. Colonel Fleming is an organizer 
—a “‘do-er.” In the National Guard of the state, he ascended 
from private to commanding officer. As chairman of the Red 
Cross War Fund, he raised Kansas City’s apportionment from 
$300,000 to $1,180,000—almost a fourfold increase—the largest 
increase on apportionment of any other American city. When 
Fred W. Fleming leans forward in 





campaign with heart and soul. 
Short, sturdy, of broad, forceful 
character, he typifies the popular 
ideal of a captain of industry. 

The great corn state of Iowa has 
Homer A. Miller, of Des Moines, 
president of the Iowa National 
Bank, as director. Every inch a 
gentleman, kindly, polite, suave, 
but underneath a business man and 
banker of soundest principles and 
character, Mr. Miller needs no in- 
troduction to his state. His work 
in the two Liberty Loan campaigns 
and his enthusiastic response to 
every call upon his time and energy 
for his country are inspiring to his 
fellow-workers. He makes friends 
on sight. Frank W. Hubbard, of 
the Peninsular Bank, Detroit, will 
have charge of the state of Michi- 
gan—a typical junior bank officer, 
active. precise in manner, and yet 
burning with patriotic fire and en- 
thusiasm. From the pine woods 
and copper fields of the northern 
peninsula to the fertile farm and 
manufacturing regions of its lower 
country, Mr. Hubbard will carry 
on an aggressive campaign in his 
State. 

In Minnesota, A. R. Rogers, of 
Minneapolis, of Rogers Lumber 
Company, will be state director. 
Here again the choice has been a 
happy’ one—in keeping with the 
desire of enlisting the biggest men 
and brains in the state. Mr. Rogers 
is a big, burly type of North- 
westerner; a former lumberman, 
who knows how to “saw wood.” 
The state of Montana has been 
turned over to H. W. Turner, of 
Butte, president of the Montana \ 
Electric Company, the kind of man N 
you would expect to come from the 
mountains. Short, grizzled, red- 
faced, hard-hitting—he went from 
waterboy, thru mine boss, to head 
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HOW THE THRIFT CARD LOOKS 


his office chair to talk—it means 
business. 

In his district, Arkansas will be 
represented by Moorehead Wright, 
of Little Rock, president of the 
Union Trust Company, and chair- 
man of the Finance Committee 
of the State Council of Defense. 
Short, nervous, dynamic, Mr. 
Wright enjoys a state-wide repu- 
tation as an energetic.and success- 
ful business man. Colorado will be 
turned over to John Evans, of 
Denver, president of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company—the largest 
trust company bank in the Rocky 
Mountain region. Mr. Evans is a 
rare combination of young successful 
financier and capable organizer. He 
possesses great reserve strength and 
is personally popular with the people. 

Kansas activity in the war savings 
campaign will be in charge of P. W. 
Goebel, of Kansas City, president 
of the Commercial National Bank, 
the largest bank in the state. He 
* is a striking example of America’s 

loyal business men of Teutonic ex- 
traction, and is said to be the most 
popular business man in the state. 
: Active in public affairs, with no 
enemies, Mr. Goebel is especially 
qualified for the work in hand. 
Rugged, virile, and speaking with 
a punch, he makes a profound im- 
pression with his robust American- 
ism. The great state of Missouri is 
fortunate in having as director 
Festus J. Wade, of St. Louis, presi- 
dent of the Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany and Mercantile National Bank, 
of that city. Mr. Wade is a dynamo 
of activity, nationally known. In 
work for the good of his city or 
state you will always find Festus J. 
Wade with his coat off, working 
with the office boy, if need be, to 
bring success. 

Nebraska will be under the per- 
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of the business. Mr. Turner will 
reach every nook and corner of the great western state with 
a highly specialized organization. Wisconsin has been placed 
in the hands of J. H. Puelicher of Milwaukee, vice-president 
of the Marshall & Ilsley Bank, one of the livest wires in the 
Middle West. He is descended from an 1848 German, who 
left that country with Carl Schurz to escape the German 
brand of autocracy. 

North Dakota has for state director George H. Hollister, 
president of the Northern Trust Company, of Fargo. South 
Dakota's captain is Michael F. Patton. 


sonal direction of Ward M. Burgess, 
of Omaha, president of the Burgess-Nash Company Depart- 
ment Store, and vice-president of the Omaha National Bank. 
The leading business man of Nebraska, Mr. Burgess is 
young, aggressive, and withal the suave, courteous, polished 
gentleman. He will stir the state from one end to the other 
with his energy and patriotism. 

New Mexico will be in charge of Hallet Raynolds, of Las 
Vegas, vice-president of the First National Bank. Tall, lean 
and energetic, this son of Jefferson Raynolds, the pioneer 
banker of the great Southwest, is typical (Continued on page 86) 
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supremacy among nations. 
If every nation is given an 
opportunity to produce what 
it is best fitted to produce, 
without depending upon ab- 
normal power or military 
conquest to enforce trade 
and tariff—if all nations of 
the world would reduce tariffs 
at the rate of, say, five per 
cent a year, it would give 
twenty years for each coun- 
try to adjust its commercial 
interests and produce that 
which it does best, rather 
than trying to do that which 
natural conditions do not 
favor. This would have the 
logical result of adjusting 
labor conditions and of 
gradually raising the stand- 
ard of living all over the 
world. 

Nations that accept the 
ideal of democracy should 
also apply its principles in 
trade relations with other 
nations. There are no custom 
houses between Massachu- 
setts and New York, and it 
would seem logical to develop 
the same trade and commu- 
nity spirit between great na- 
tions, thru freedom of com- 
merce, that would make a 
world union “strong and 
great.” 

This would naturally lead 
to the establishment of a 
capital, or exchange center, of 
the world. In order to encour- 
age equity, a new city might 
be created like the District of 
Columbia, free from all racial 
and traditional alliances. It 
might even be The Hague— 
where the dream of world 
peace, so ruthlessly shattered 
was born. This new world 
capital would be the meeting 
place of an international 
commission, with a represen- 
tative from every nation in 
the world. 


With business as the genius of the age, this joint capital 
would naturally be a great clearing house for trade regulations. 
Two bodies provided for legislative work (not named senate or 
house of representatives, necessarily) could operate thru the 
international legislative council which would also direct what- 


ROM the beginning there have been two principal 
wars are past, and commerce is still the great bone 


nothing more than a gigantic struggle for commercial 


Can Business Create a War-proof Worldr 
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From steel engraving by J. J. Oade, New York 
F. W. WOOLWORTH 


future—tifting the veil in the light of judgment and 
experience. 

That’s how he came to unravel his ideas on the creation of a 
war-proof world. 

When the war clouds appeared in Europe, and hostilities began, 
Mr. Woolworth was in France. With others, he was detained on 
account of the rush of military activities. During those days of 
waiting, his mind dwelt on the question:—‘‘ Will business ever be 
able to create a world that would prove war-proof?’’—and he has 
apparently been thinking it over from a business man’s angle off 
and on ever since. 


E’S one of those far-sighted, well-traveled men who find a 
certain pleasure in thinking and idealizing about the 


































ever navy or military power was necessary for police purposes. 
causes of wars—religion and commerce. Religious This idea carries out the ideal of the United States of the 


World, but does not disturb racial traditions, language or 
of contention between the nations. This war is religious belief. because the political entity of the smallest 


and weakest power would be zealously protected. It simply 


fulfills the principle estab- 
lished upon this continent 
one hundred and forty years 
ago when the Liberty Bell 
rang out announcing the 
Declaration of Independence. 
It would proclaim to all the 
peoples of the earth the in- 
alienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness 
—an American doctrine, that 
the world will be glad to 
subscribe to at this time. 

And what nobler ambition 
of the public men all over 
the world than to serve in 
this international council and 
trade tribunal? With such a 
world legislative body, one 
could not conceive of such a 
thing as war, any more than 
of another sectional war in 
the United States. 

This plan would not be 
merely a dream of the mil- 
lennium, because all nations 
would continue to strive for 
trade thru natural lines of 
least resistance. It could not 
all be accomplished in a few 
years, but it would go a step 
farther than The Hague 
tribunals—a real step. 

The world’s productive 
man-power is amply able to 
care for the world’s needs, if 
rightly utilized and directed. 
With the nations of the earth 
co-ordinated, the appalling 
and awful wastes of civili- 
zation could be readily 
conserved for the good of all. 

With such a federation of 
the nations of the earth, each 
nation could then continue to 
develop its own particular 
resources, eliminating special 
privileges and putting world 
trade on a logical basis with- 
out threat or duress. With 
no tariff schedules to haggle 
about; with diplomatic in- 
trigue eliminated, each nation 
would preserve to itself the 


same sacred prerogative that each separate commonwealth in 
the United States maintains in its integrity and traditions, 
without interfering with national development. It is simply a 
world evolution of Liberty in its broadest modern application. 
Our American conception of democracy (Continued on page 89) 
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‘Burke Is On That Train” 


bY 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


=a E dropped from an empty flat of the thru freight one 
} cold and stormy night in late November, and, 
heading instinctively for the door of the dispatcher's 
room, pushed it open a little, slipped unobtrusively 
thru the crack, closed it softly behind him and tip- 
toed to the red-hot, wood-burning stove, in the fierce warmth 
of which he huddled greedily. He looked so forlorn and 
miserable, shivering there in his ragged and sodden clothes, 
that Burke, the night dispatcher, resisted his first impulse— 
which was to order him out—and instead, after eyeing him 
sharply for a moment, took down a well-filled lunch-pail from 
a shelf, shoved a chair toward, the intruder, handed him the 
pail, set a tin cup down beside the pot of steaming coffee on 
the top of the stove, and resumed his chair and his smoking 
without a word. 

When he looked around, after a decent interval, the lunch- 
pail and the coffee pot, both empty, were on the floor beside 
the stove, and his guest was regarding him with the dumb 
gratitude that a starved and beaten dog bestows upon a 
benefactor. 

The dispatcher, who was so tender-hearted that any form 
of misery affected him to the point of acute distress, and who 
habitually essayed to hide his real feelings under an air of 
brusqueness that deceived no one but himself, squirmed 
uneasily under the tramp's glance, and after poking up the 
fire unnecessarily went and stared out of the window at the 
storm, while he swore softly and fervently for no apparent 
reason. 

Presently he shook the ashes from his pipe, filled it carefully 
with fresh tobacco, fished a match out of his pocket, and, 
turning to the waif asked shortly, “Have a smoke?” 

The tramp nodded and grasped the pipe with eager fingers, 
showing by his obvious enjoyment of the first deep inhalation 
of the fragrant smoke that he had long been a stranger to 
such luxury, whereat the dispatcher was suddenly obliged to 
return again to the window and swear with greater fluency 
than before. 





* * * * 


A half hour later the tramp, huddled in a formless heap in 
the chair, with his knees nearly touching the red-hot stove, 
was sleeping the sleep of utter exhaustion. So sound indeed 
was his slumber that when the dispatcher picked him up bodily 
and laid him on the couch in the corner he merely sighed once, 
heavily, and threw one arm up across his face. 

He was still asleep when the day force began work in the 
morning, but when Burke came on again for his night trick he 
found his waif awake and waiting to welcome him with silent 
and unobtrusive, if disconcerting, gratitude. 

His hard luck story, told in snatches during the lulls of the 
night's work, made Burke's susceptible heart throb with re- 

_sponsive sympathy. Night operator at a lonely way station 
on a branch of the Pan-handle System, robbery of an express 
package from his desk, while he was lured away on a pretext, 
unjust suspicion of himself, discharge, wandering in vain 
search of work, hunger, weariness, sickness, the hospital, more 
wandering—then a forty-mile night ride on an empty flat-car 
in a fierce snowstorm, with the dispatcher’s office and Burke 
at the end of it. 

That was his story, and when Burke had heard it thru 
in silence he smoked for a long half hour without speaking. 
Then he took his pipe from his mouth, gazed in the tramp’s 
eyes as man to man, and asked him, simply, “Did you steal 
that express package?’ 

“No.” 


Their hands met, clasped, and fell apart, and Burke turned 
to the key to take a message. When it had been written out 
and filed he spoke over his shoulder to the tramp. ‘‘I'll wire 
the Super, in the morning. We're a man shy in the day force, 
and I guess he'll put you on—if I ask him to.” 

“God bless you,” said the tramp, huskily, and went to the 
window, where he stood looking out for a long time, yet seeing 
nothing, because his eyes were full of tears. 

* * + * 

That was how Slivers became one of us. He had another 
name, of course, but as it only figured on the payroll, what it 
was doesn’t matter. The nickname bestowed upon him by 
the day dispatcher so aptly fitted him that it stuck to him to 
the end. He was tall, angular, awkward as to movement and 
diffident as to manner, silent for the most part, and strictly 
attentive to his work. His hair, what there was of it, was 
carroty, and his face a smudge of freckles. Also he was bliss- 
fully devoid of taste in the matter of clothes, and after he 
had discarded the ragged apparel in which he made his first 
appearance, wore the most hideous combinations of color 
imaginable. 

But as an operator, I've never seen his equal. I could toss 
a pretty hot ball along the wires myself in those days, and 
felt more than a little cocky over my ability as a lightning 
slinger, but when Slivers sat down and twined his long legs 
about the rungs of his chair and began pounding out his first 
message, | was content to chuck my laurel wreath out the win- 
dow and retire into the inconspicuous background. 

He was so quiet, so obliging, so ready to do any of us a 
favor, that we all developed a real liking for him in a very short 
time, but for all that he was too shy to form any deep friend- 
ship, and none of us approached nearer than an everyday 
intimacy—except Burke. He never left at night until Burke 
had gone on duty, and haunted the place at all sorts of un- 
seasonable hous when he should have been in bed and asleep, 
just to get a word from the man who had pulled him out of 
the ditch. 

And then when Burke came down with the typhoid fever 
that spring, Slivers promptly threw up his job and went to 
nurse him, tending him thru long days and nights of delirium 
with the tenderness of a woman, and wearing himself nearly 
to a walking skeleton with anxiety and loss of sleep. Of - 
course, the Superintendent held his job open for him in the 
interim, and he and Burke went back to work at the same 
time. 

* * * * 

A few months later, Burke, who had been getting square, 
blue, violet-scented envelopes with great regularity for a 
long time, applied for a month's leave and casually announced 
that he was going East to be married. There were no spec- 
tators to his parting interview with Slivers, but it was notice- 
able that at its conclusion Burke gripped his pipe very fiercely 
between his teeth and was more than ordinarily brusque and 
touchy, which was a sure sign that he was fighting hard to 
keep the tears out of his eyes. 

After his departure, Slivers withdrew further than ever into 
his shell, never speaking unless first spoken to, and mooning 
about with a half smile lurking among the freckles, and retro- 
spective rumination in his faded eyes; as tho he, and not Burke, 
was the connubial candidate. I believe Slivers, during that 
month of Burke's absence, was supremely happy. I know, at 
least, that he was so utterly oblivious of everything and 
everyone outside his routine work that the rest of us felt con- 
strained to follow him about as tho he were an irresponsible 
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baby—to keep him from being run over by teams in the 
streets, and see that he had his meals and went to bed at 
proper intervals. 

* * * * 

Then, on the day of Burke's expected return, Slivers made 
his appearance in a brand-new outfit from head to heel to do 
honor to the occasion. It was the first time he had made an 
attempt to “dress up” since he had been with us, and the 
result was so glaringly, obtrusively funny, so tragically comic, 
that one by one we stole out into the seclusion of the freight 
shed, where we could roll about on the boxes and barrels and 
laugh till our sides ached, without any danger of hurting his 
feelings. 


Long years ago that was, but still I often smile as the recol- 
lection of Slivers’ astounding costume drifts mistily across 
the pages of my memory, and always the tears are very near 
the smile. 

Burke and his bride were to reach Glendale that afternoon 
on No. 2, and we were all in a fever of expectancy. Slivers 
particularly, was in a tremor of anxiety all day, fidgeting about 
uneasily, watching the clock incessantly and starting nervously 
at the slightest sound. 

No. 2 was due at four eighteen. As the hands of the clock 
pointed to four Slivers’ instrument began to click wildly with 
the office call. He opened the key and answered, and as we 
listened the message that came tumbling in ticked on our 
brains with trip-hammer blows. 


“Clear track for No. 2. Passed here at sixty miles 
an hour. Engineer drunk or crazy. Fireman not in 
sight. Have ordered out wrecking train. Get all doc- 
tors within reach. Will probably jump track at the 
curve.—B. J.” 


“B. J.” was the operator at Wilson's, fourteen miles east. 
No. 2 would pass Glendale in less than a quarter of an hour. 

I felt sick. Slivers’ face as he rose up from his chair was 
greenish livid, and every vestige of expression had slipped 
from it like a mask. I saw the face of a drowned man once. 
He had been in the water a number of days. Slivers’ face 
looked like that. It was so awful that I turned my head away 
—I couldn't stand it. 

“Burke is on that train,” he whispered, in a raspy voice. 
“Burke—is—on—that—train..” 

Then of a sudden he dashed his chair back and sprang for 
the door.’ Like a flock of terrified sheep we followed after, 
stumbling, running into each other blindly. A team was 
passing at that moment—an open buggy drawn by a spirited 
bay. The driver looked like a prosperous drummer—high 
hat, cigar, big diamond in his shirt front. Funny how you'll 
notice trifles while your heart is breaking. Slivers went into 


He landed on the coal in the tender, rolled down into the cab, gained his feet, and went for the throat of the whisky-maddened engineer. 






the buggy over a front wheel and Mr. Drummer went out of 


it over the one on the other side. The last I noticed of him 
he was sitting on his high hat in the middle of the dusty street, 
blinking in a dazed manner after his rapidly disappearing 
team. 

Slivers was undoubtedly crazy. We shook our heads sadly 
and ran in different directions to do various useless things. 
About a mile to the west of the depot the tracks went thru a 
rock cut and under an overhead bridge. Slivers, driving like a 
fiend, was at the bridge before No. 2 reached it. The horse 
dropped dead in his tracks a hundred yards beyond. When 
the engine shot under the bridge, Slivers, crouching on a 


string-piece on the further side, leaped forward into the cloud 
of smoke and steam. He landed on the coal in the tender, 
rolled down into the cab, gained his feet, and went for the 
throat of the whisky-maddened engineer. There were no 
spectators of the struggle that ensued. It must have been 
brief, and decidedly in earnest. Scarcely ten minutes after 
No. 2 had roared and rocked past the depot it came backing 
tamely down, and as the engine slid to a standstill beside the 
platform Slivers’ hand dropped from the throttle and he 
pitched forward across the body of the unconscious engineer, 
who lay sprawled out on the floor of the cab. Willing hands 
lifted him and bore him thru the throng of frightened passengers, 
who crowded out upon the platform, and into the waiting room. 

An expression of childlike content spread over his face as 
he looked up and saw the dispatcher bending over him. 

“Good-bye, Burke,” he whispered, weakly. 

Burke's jaw tightened, and a rough tenderness was in his 
voice. 

“Cut it out, Slivers. What's the matter with you? Where're 
you hurt?” 

“Don't know, Burke—’’ 

“Listen, Slivers, listen!’ and Burke shook him slightly, as 
the half-opened eyes started to close again. “Listen here, old 
boy, Winnie is here. I gave her your message, and she 
came back with us.” 

“Winnie—is here? Winnie, did you say—" 

* * * * 

The next moment a girl sprang forward, brushed Burke aside, 
and took Slivers in her arms. 

Tragedy was making way for romance. 

We shooed the curious crowd away from the doors and 
windows, and just sort of stuck around. We couldn't hear 
much, tho, except when Slivers, in a tone that had a different 
ring to it, said: 

“Don't cry, Winnie. I'll be all right. Guess I didn't know 
where | was for a minute. I'll be all right—now—"’ 

And, to our joy as well as surprise, he was. 
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Letters from the Boys at the Front 


Contributed by Our Readers 


MIHE NATIONAL this month begins what promises to 
become one of its most interesting departments— 

“Letters from the Boys at the Front’’—letters 

} that your boy, or your neighbor's boy, writes 

about his experience in the great war—letters sent 

to homes everywhere over the entire country. What is, 
or can be more intensely interesting than first-hand messages 
from the boys who are facing the enemy! The letters will 
become more and more interesting, more fraught with the 
deeper human emotions, as the writers get into the thick 
of the fray. They will be varied in character, and the most 


shooting all the time, while I had the whole plan of his machine 
for a target, whereas he had only my head-on view to shoot at. 
After I had gotten in about two hundred and fifty shots, the 
other machine straightened out, shivered and shook for an 
instant, then dove straight for the earth. I followed down to a 
thousand feet and saw the machine crash into the earth along- 
side a road, where it will be right handy for his Boche friends 
to pick up the fragments. Fortunately, the artillery observers 
in their balloons and the men in the machine I was protecting 
saw the scrap, and the other machine diving towards the earth, 
so that all confirmation was fixed up in ship-shape manner. 


of them will be letters to mother. 

We hope that every recipient of 
letters from the boys, who are some- 
where over there in that vast 
indefinite section of the world on 
which all eyes are now centered, 
will send them on for publication in 
this department. If you do not 
wish to send the original letters, 
send us copies. If you do send the 
originals, we will take every pre- 
caution to return them safely to 
you. 

Let us co-operate to make this 
department a personally-conducted 
history of the conflict. A soldier's 
letter remailed to the NATIONAL 
from every state in the Union will 
give a more vivid visualization of 
the war than anything else short 
of actual participation. Here's 
hoping that the mothers and fathers, 
wives and sweethearts, sisters and 
brothers, will send in that letter 
from the boy at the front, with such 
sections censored as they do not 
wish published. 


A BATTLE IN THE CLOUDS 





What Can One Say? 


Attorney John E. Hannigan, of Boston, in his talk on 
“The Fathers of Our Soldiers,’’ has immortalized the 
soul-sentiment of American fathers. 


HAT can one say when one’s only son, 
in whom one’s dreams and hopes and 
life are bound up, has gone to France, 

to stay, perhaps a year, perhaps three years, 
perhaps forever, but who is over there to see that 
at any cost that flag is kept flying: What can one 
say? 

One can say this: What one million other 
fathers tonight are saying, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, that it is the one pride and glory of my 
life that at least if my own strength and life are 
of no value to my country in her fighting line, 
I can give a son, and a son, too, who needed no 
word from me to give himself. 

Hopes and ambitions! Why, I never dreamed 
anything so sublime. I never imagined a destiny 
for my son so great as that which he has reached. 
He is wearing the uniform of an American sol- 
dier, he is interposing his arm and his breast 
between his country and his country's enemies. 


As I wrote to mamma a few days 
ago, the parcel post package came 
O. K., and the other one is waiting 
for me in Paris, it being too heavy 
to ship any further. 

I will keep enough money with 
the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 


_ pany to wind up my affairs in case 


I am taken prisoner or brought 
down. The Kaiser has offered 
three hundred francs and three 
weeks permission to the first Boche 
who captures an American, not a 
very tempting offer, | must say. 

(Bit of another letter.) 

During the last two weeks in 
August we had 131 combats, 119 
of which were over Germany. This 
shows how well the Boche stays 
at home and are on the defensive. 
Once or twice at night they have 
come over and bombed, but no 
serious damage was done. 

Am enclosing a couple of snap- 
shots taken of one of our night- 
bombing machines, which made a 
slight miscalculation in landing and 
tipped over. A fog came up after 
it had left and it was next to im- 





Nay! 
fighting for God. 
What can one say? 


Dear Father: | have now jumped 
out of the “boob” class, and have 
a firm hold on the first rung of the 
ladder of fame—as it goes in avia- 





He's clad in the livery of heaven. He's 


possible to see the ground when 

they returned. Fogs are bad enough 

during the day time, let alone fool- 

ing around in them at night. 
(Later.) 








tion. Yesterday afternoon | re- 

ceived credit for bringing down my first official Boche. We 
get lots of Boche, but very few count, because no one on the 
ground sees them fall, so they are not official, but this was my 
lucky day. Early in the afternoon | went out to protect a 
machine which was to take photographs from five to ten miles 
behind the German lines. We were not troubled at all while 
over there. Coming out of the enemy's territory, | was about 
half a mile behind the photographic machine as it crossed our 
lines, when I saw another machine right on my level coming 
head on, out of France. It looked suspiciously like a Boche, 
so | swung around until the sun was behind me and kinder 
waited. When he was about a hundred yards away, I saw for 
sure that it was not a Frenchman, and immediately unlim- 
bered my machine gun. We were head-on, and I had the favor- 
able position, with the sun at my back. But here was a two- 
place machine, both the pilot and observer had a gun, and 
believe me, but there was some quick maneuvering for a few 
seconds. He made a wide vertical spiral around me as a center, 


Am starting for Paris on a week's 
permission. It’s only a couple hundred miles, but takes a whole 
day; but why worry—the longer you are away from the front, 
the longer you live—that is in the majority of cases, but there 
are exceptions. 

Just the other day one of our boys who has been flying 
since the fall of 1914, stepped into Paris for a few days. 
Sunday morning he went to church: upon coming out he 
turned to look at a girl not far away, stubbed his toe, fell 
and broke a leg: so what chance does a fellow have with 
danger lurking in the background every moment. 

Paris, Sept. 25th—yYesterday afternoon I met Uncle Ed: 
Later we had dinner together. He expects to be in Paris all 
of this week, which will be very nice for both of us. 


Your loving son, 


Davip McK. PETERSON. 
American Express Co., 


11 Rue Scribe, Paris. (Continued on page 88) 
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Aftairs and Folks 






world-wide reputation of the Yankees for initia- 
tive and ingenuity is shown afresh by the many 
commissions sent over by foreign governments 
for new ideas and new mechanisms to help win 
the war. And they find them! Not with gold 
lace and ceremony do they search, but with quiet earnestness 
and persistence. Nobody in the harbor of the Larchmont 


hoto by M. Rosenfelt, N. Y. 


TESTING THE COTTRELL-HOLMES MOTOR ON THE “NEOWAM” 


Yacht Club, a few weeks ago, would have recognized the official 
representatives of the British, French, Italian and Russian 
governments as various modest gentlemen stepped into an 
unpretentious boat and scudded out to sea and back at breath- 
taking speed. Yet the motors in this boat were of the greatest 
interest to these naval experts, because they showed a steadi- 
ness and smoothness and power such as had never been found 
before in any internal-combustion engine. ; 

It was the Cottrell-Holmes six-cylinder marine motor. 
designed by Mr. Charles D. Holmes, and built at the plant of 
C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company, Westerly, Rhode Island, 
and has been pronounced a triumph of 
mechanical construction. Mr. Holmes is the 
designer and builder of motors widely used 
in government work in the past. 

About a year ago Holmes disappeared, 
and, like Edison, made a consistent cam- 
paign. He concentrated his every thought 
and talent on a pre-determined end. He 
settled upon developing a unit between 
three hundred and fifty and four hundred 
horse-power for marine use, and other uses. 
In the motor which he produced, the cylinder 
of six-inch bore and eight and one-fourth 
stroke, with a rating of one thousand revolu- 
tions, is three hundred and fifty horse-power, 
but provision is made for a sustained speed 
of fourteen hundred revolutions, which would 
bring it up to the magic four hundred. This 
powerful machine occupies only a little over 
eight feet of space. It is three feet, ten inches 
high, about three feet wide, and weighs about thirty-four hun- 
dred pounds, which is equivalent to one horse-power for every 
eight and one-half pounds. 

This giant new ““Twin-six"’ has attracted widespread interest. 
It was tested in the fifty-three-foot motor boat “Neowam,’’ 
designed hy Hussey. On the trial tests there was never a hitch. 
The motor started without priming and ran not only in the 
speed designed, but in all intermediate speeds—which was a 


marvelous feature. From the speed of an express locomotive, 
it was throttled down to nine miles an hour and opened again 
to forty miles. This test was made time and time again without 
a sign of black smoke. No wonder that Mr. Holmes was 
gratified over this triumph of a multiplication of units. The 
one-hundred-foot forty-mile boat used as an express cruiser 
and submarine chaser has become an accomplished fact after 
two years of most arduous work and experi- 
ments on the part of the inventor. 
Commander H. G. Sparrow, naval aide to 
Secretary Daniels, in charge of motor-boat 
construction, and naval experts are keeping 
in close touch with every form and feature 
of naval development, but naturally the de- 
tails are not being given out. In the mean- 
time, the development of privately-owned 
motor-boats is proving interesting as an ex- 
perimental phase of active war preparations. 
* * * * 
FEW months ago, the query: “What 
does the American Flag stand for?” 
would have disconcerted millions of Ameri- 
cans. Today, an answer is on almost every 
tongue. To preserve this feeling for the 
Stars and Stripes, earnest workers have be- 
gun with the school children. Mr. J. W. Hamilton, of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, has prepared a creed for public school use: 
| believe in the God of all nations who ever ruleth all things 
for His own great purposes. I believe in my country, America, 
born in the love of Liberty and purified in the fires of main- 
taining it. I believe in her destiny as the great. exemplar of 
freedom; in her honesty of purpose; in her high ideals for the 
best service of all humanity; a service of which I| will be a 
part and which I will do my best to keep pure. 
“Tl owe allegiance and honor to her flag and constitution 
before any other earthly interest, and conceive it to be my 


| 


THE “TWIN-SIX” MARINE MOTOR 


highest duty to so live day by day a clean and upright life 
that later on | may be worthy of American citizenship.” 

A number of school boards in Minnesota, Wisconsin and 
Michigan have adopted this creed. Mr. Hamilton's original 
purpose was to have the idea taken up by patriotic organizations 
and laid before the President for official sanction in order that 
no race or faith could take exception to its daily use. in all 
schools. 
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ONG before the ‘Thrift Stamp’ was thought of, before 
even the first Liberty Loan was launched, we asked several 
prominent men of the country for an expression on Thrift. 
No matter how many other points of divergence and differ- 
ences of opinion there may be among men who have achieved, 
on this one question the decision is unanimous. Now that 
Uncle Sam is calling for our pennies as well as our dollars, 
Thrift is a subject of more than ordinary interest. 

Here's what George Ade says—the wonderful, versatile, 
incomparable George: 

“It is better to be stingy than broke. When a young fellow 
finds in his hand money which he doesn't need at once and need 
urgently, my advice to him would be to hurry to the bank 
with it. Run, if necessary.” 

Champ Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives says 
that when he was a boy he had no money to put into a savings 
bank and there wasn't any savings bank to put it into if he 
had had. Which expression is characteristic of the sturdy 
Kentucky-born Missourian. He says that in those old days 
people who saved had to use old stockings and tea kettles or 
put their money under a loose brick in the hearth. He says 
some of them used stoves and came 
to grief. And then he concludes by 
saying that there is no use advising 
people who haven't any sense and 
people who do have sense have 
savings accounts also. 

Here is one that shines out as 
brilliantly as an electric flash—the 
advice of Thomas A. Edison. Here 
it is, just as he said it: 

“My best advice to you would be 
to be honest with yourself now, and 
honest with yourself in the future— 
and that you can hardly be either 
unless you save at least a little 
something as you go along.” 

John Wanamaker says: 

“If you have never done so, open 
a savings account today in some 
reliable savings institution and have 
the joy of watching the growth of 
your own efforts, is my advice to the 
boys and girls of America.” 

And listen to this from Andrew 
Carnegie: 

“Thrift is mainly at the bottom of 
all improvement. Without it no rail- 
roads, no canals, no shops, no tele- 
graphs, no churches, no universities, 
no schools, no newspapers, nothing 
great or costly could we have. Man 
must exercise thrift and save before 
he can produce anything material 
of great value. There was nothing 
built, no great progress made, as long 
as man remained a thriftless savage. 
The civilized man has no clearer duty 
than from early life to keep steadily 
in view the necessity of providing for 
the future of himself and those de- 
pendent upon him. There are few 
rules more salutary than that which 
has been followed by most wise and 
good men, namely, ‘that expense should always be less than 
income. In other words, one should be a civilized man, sav- 
ing something, and not a savage, consuming every day all that 
he has earned.” 

* ” * * 


N Newcastle, Pennsylvania, a band of earnest women 
served a noon-time luncheon for business men, to demon- 
strate the practical side of food conservation. Afterwards, 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


they had a little meeting, where a valuable interchange of 
ideas took place. Mrs. W. W. Clendenin, who had been in the 
trenches at Verdun, told of her experiences, and every word 
fairly quivered with interest. 

The women understood my rather crude reference to the 
“battle plan’ of the kitchen indicated by various food plac- 
ards—where every ounce of food conserved was as important 
as munitions; where the tattoo on the tin cans in active use 
was as significant as the beat of the drum on the battlefield. 
They laughed grimly when I compared the kitchen sink to the 
trenches, and said: ““We must get down to the real bottom of 
things these days, to demonstrate the glory of democracy and 
win the war for free homes and free peoples.” 


* * * + 


HILST Captain R. L. Queisser, of the Fifth Regiment, 
Ohio Infantry, was making a plea for company funds for 
the soldiers, upon his return from service on the Mexican 
border, he suddenly veered to another subject. We, who were 
listening to him, thought the plan he outlined only a beautiful 
dream indulged in because of his evident disability. He was 
on crutches at the time, but we soon 
realized that no crutches were needed 
for his patriotic enthusiasm, for then 
and there he created the “ Service 
Flag,” later adopted by the state of 
Ohio, and now a thrilling reminder of 
real patriotism the country over. 

The “Service Flag,” as we all 
know, is displayed by those whose 
“boys” are in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or any other branch 
of national service. On a field of 
white, surrounded by a border of red, 
appear the emblems of hope. One 
star is placed in the white field for 
each*member of the family in service, 
and the lustre of those stars seem to 
grow day by day, even as the colors 
in the flag fade. 

From factory, from office building, 
bank, department store—from all the 
busy hives of industry—they wave; 
some of them huge flags, flaunting in 
their plurality of stars. But the small 
flag with the single star, or two stars 
or three stars, floating over the 
humble home means most. 

Among other adaptations of the 
idea, | saw a woman in the War 
Department the other day, wearing a 
small replica of the “Service Flag,” 
fashioned from silk ribbon. How 
proud she seemed of the two stars 
thereon—her boys! 

A lump came into my throat as I 
counted along one street in a small 
Pennsylvania village, seven flags, and 
in one flag, five stars. Our own 
Colonel Roosevelt, has a four-star 
flag, and when he himself enters the 
service, a flag with five stars will be 
displayed at Sagamore Hill. 

The first flag in history to reach 
out to the heavens for a symbol was that of our own America, 
and it is especially fitting that the “stars” should take on added 
significance thru the stars in the ‘Service Flags.” 


* * * * 


_— I entered theGreen Room and confessed as gallantly 
as | could to Norah Bayes that | had never seen her 
before. she thanked me. “That suggests that I am still in 
the early bloom of youth and you were so considerate not to 
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mention the 
long years | 
have been be- 
fore the foot- 
lights,” she 
exclaimed. 
There was a 
genuine smile 
beneath the 
rouge and 
cosmetics, 
and under the 
heavy coated 
eyelashes 
gleamed eyes 
that twinkled 
and laughed. 

“IT was born 
in Chicago,” 
she responded 
biographical- 
ly, “but that 
is nothing 
against me. 
New York— 
no one ever 
seems to be 
born there,” 
she added 
quickly. 
Norah Bayes 
is one of the 
few headliners 
in vaudeville 
who is always 
her own self, 
spontaneous, 
gay and lighthearted. The audience likes her, she likes the 
audience—that's all there is to it. “All there is to it,’ she 
says. “I never let strangeness come between me and the audi- 
ence, if possible,” she explained, tho, she continued, with a 
reminiscent look in her expressive eyes, “of course, there have 
been some tests.” 

She can run the entire gamut from gay to serious in a 
twinkling. She can make you feel that Norah Bayes is in her 
own home entertaining her own guest. When she appeared 
on the stage, sat down and said she fell into the middle of 
October, there was no use in looking up the calendar. Every 
sketch she appears in is her own. I don’t know whether she 
writes it or not, but she stamps it with her personality. She 
doesn't have to flash her diamonds, Norah Bayes herself 
sparkles and scintillates. That five minutes’ conversation 
with Norah Bayes simply verified what the thousands in her 
audience felt—that she enjoys seeing people enjoy themselves, 
even if at times it required peculiar antics and grimaces that 
might not be cultivated by the society queen. She sings 
for the soldier boys in camp and they in turn sing for Norah. 
The little patriotic flashes she intermingles in her sketches 
strike deep and show how closely allied are smiles and tears. 
The best of it all she can give music—spoken, laughed, shouted 
or sung—and no Senator or statesman is too grave to enjoy 
those all too brief moments in which Norah Bayes gyrates, 
perambulates, or flits before the footlights. 





Photo by White, New York 
NORAH BAYES “IN VAUDEVILLE” 


* * * * 


S I wandered down to a pier in New York, | saw there, 
ready for shipment, supplies for the Ordnance and Quar- 
termaster Departments of the United States Army, and on the 
other side of the same pier were the supplies assembled for 
foreign shipment by the Red Cross. On the army side, inspec- 
tion was made by uniformed men. On the other side, the Red 
Cross supplies were being inspected by civilian business men. 
The army men in uniform receive the pay attached to their 


rank and have regular hours, but the business men work every 
day long after hours to meet the demands. Many of the clerks 
were young men who had tried to enlist. There they were, 
some of them working without pay, some on small salaries 
representing only a portion of their former income—just to 
have the consciousness of doing their “bit.” The army men 
also have the satisfaction of wearing the insignia of actual ser- 
vice, but the Red Cross workers are not invested with the 
dignity of a uniform. Many of them leave important work 
to take up less important duties in the army because they can 
wear a uniform and feel that they are doing actual military duty. 

It seems that there should be some sort of uniform that would 
designate civilian workers who are doing their bit and are 
entitled to such emoluments as the Government can offer in 
the way of rank, for work as vital in carrying on the war as 
serving in the trenches. 

* * * + 


NE great and lasting result of the Napoleonic wars was 

the construction of good roads in Europe. Military neces- 

sity, as well as commercial advantages in the years following 

the wars, was foreseen by the “Little Corporal.” Altho much 

of the work on public roads in this country has been suspended 

during the war, plans for extension of highways have by no 
means been abandoned. 

The National Highways Association, with General Coleman 
du Pont as chairman of the Board of National Councillors, 
can be depended upon to push the work and plans. General 
du Pont has already, in his own state of Delaware, at his own 
expense, made a practical demonstration of what can be done. 
His busy brain and hands are ever concerned in some construc- 
tive enterprise, for his is the true type of constructive mind. 
When he makes a few lines on the back of an envelope, those 
lines indicate a vision of something that should be built. 

“Preparedness” is the watchword of the association, and 
good roads mean preparedness-for war or for peace. The one 
hundred and 
two divisions 
thruout the 
nation are 
rendering the 
government 
most valuable 
service thru 
members of 
the Council of 
Governors 
from the 
various states, 
who are keep- 
ing the en- 
thusiasm alive 
in the ever- 
essential de- 
mand for good 
roads. Under 
the leadership 
of Charles H. 
Davis, the 
work will be so 
systematized 
as to have a 
more equita- 
ble distribu- 
tionof the 
advantages. The slogan of the association is: “The people, our 
government, national highways and good roads everywhere.’ 

The national highways are owned and used by all the people. 
Good. roads will serve ninety-nine per cent of the people at 
home; of which 98.3 per cent is rural population—and yet 
we have expended meagre amounts on roads with a traffic 
immeasurably greater, compared to the outlay on canals 
serving infinitely less tonnage. 
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GoME time ago I received a letter from Lloyd George, 
signed ‘Stevenson, secretary. I promptly replied, ad- 
dressing Stevenson as “Dear sir.” Later I learned of my 
mistake. What would happen, I wonder, if President: Wilson 
had appointed a woman in the capacity of Executive secre- 
tary, instead of Secretary Tumulty. Can't you just hear the 
storm of protest from thousands of politicians and non-poli- 
ticians? And still we insist that we're less conservative than 
England—but England's Premier has a woman secretary. 
Lloyd George has shown his characteristic disregard for pre- 
cedent in his choice of Miss Stevenson. The appointment 
did not come from political “pull,” but was the result of faithful 
and good service in minor positions. Miss Stevenson was his 
secretary during the preparation of the national insurance act, 
when he became chancellor, and was one of his secretaries as 
minister of munitions. She is a college graduate. Her brother 
was killed last year in France, in the battle of Cuinchy. 


* * * * 


ROM C. L. Latham, American Consul at Kingston, Jamaica, 
comes news of great interest just now. To a temporarily 
sugarless country, there's a gleam of hope in the information 
that the sugar industry in Jamaica, which was this island's 
chief source of revenue thirty years ago, is coming into its own 
again. For the past year there 
has been much discussion among 
Jamaican planters concerning the 
revival of the sugar industry, and 
the erection by private capital of 
several sugar factories is probable 
in the very near future. While 
this doesn't sweeten our coffee 
now, it augurs that the “No 
Sugar’ sign may have to be rele- 
gated to the attic, or basement, 
along with the cigar store Indian 
and other antiquated commercial 
impedimenta. 


* * * 


N the byways of travel are 

many evidences of the path 
blazed to the place where better 
“mouse traps’ are made—as per 
Ralph Waldo Emerson in an 
exploitive mood. In Cazenovia, 
New York, | met J. A. Loyster, 
who knows more about printing 
theatre tickets than anyone else 
in the world. As a newspaper 
man, he early felt the satisfaction 
of receiving “complimentary” 
tickets whenever a show came to 
town. Anyhow, he began to in- 
vent machinery for printing them, 
and, by handling in million lots, 
with dates, sections and numbers 
printed in one operation, solved 
problems that had puzzled experts 
who furnished tickets for the big 
city theatres. The Cazenovia idea was sold to the ticket trust 
for a sum which ran into six figures, and made Loyster happy. 

But his mechanical genius still demanded expression. He 
built another machine shop, operating it by water power, 
which cost him one hundred dollars a year for a hundred horse- 
power. He recruited his mechanical force from the village, 
and was soon making machines for printing cartons used by 
the package food product people. 

So he continued to thrive in his home town, and did not 
have to “go to the city” to hew out his future. Loyster loves 
machinery as some men love fast horses, prize blooded stock, 
or flowers. He loves to “trot out” his new machines, to see 
what they will do and then tries to make them do just a 
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little more by calling for a cam here and an extra gear there. 
He enjoys a continuous performance of machine automatons, 
holding a stop watch to make sure that-all the little wheels 
do their work and get under the wire in time to deliver the goods. 


* * *” * 


B ipsialy STUART THOMSON, of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
who has made a life-long study of international affairs, 
wrote me a letter the other day, calling attention to the service 
of the Navy League of London in maintaining a navy to which 
the entire civilized world is obligated. The General Secretary 
of the League has commended Mr. Thomson's efforts toward 
the creation of an Anglo-American Naval Defensive Alliance; 
a project discussed even before the war, with a view to 
extending international police powers. 

‘The expansion of the English Navy,”” wrote Mr. Thomson, 
“is the result of a propaganda which suspected Germany 
before the war, and intended to hold in check Germany's 
preparations for a world conquest by arms thru the guise of 
expanding trade.”’ 

Mr. Thomson's crusade, unofficial as it has been, has assisted 
people to think in international terms. He outlined the plot 
of Germany, which included sudden attacks on New York and 
other cities by submarines. The plan embraced the enforcing 

of indemnities to cover the cost of 
Germany's gigantic military 
machine and adding another vas- 
sal—the United States—and with 
the ultimate purpose of completely 
crushing democracy. 

Mr. Thomson is the author of 
‘China Revolutionized”’ and other 
books, and was for over three 
years manager of the Pacific Mail 
and Toyo Kisen Kaisha steamship 
companies at Hong Kong. While 
in the Far East, he met many of 
Germany's chief imperialists (in- 
cluding Waldersee, Falkenhayn, 
Diederichs, Hintze, ex-Colonial 
Secretary Dernburg, Goetz, Lange 
and others of the Foreign Office) 
who were even then determinately 
anti-American. As far back as 
1898 he saw blood run high be- 
tween the German forces and the 
Anglo-American forces in the 
Far East. Mr. Thomson's friend, 
Admiral Sperry, told the former 
in 1904 that Germany would 
eventually force a war on the 
United States. 

* * * 


HEN William Hodge an- 
nounces a new play or a 
new book, his millions of admirers 
all over the country are immedi- 
ately interested, for he has the 
reputation for doing things worth 
while. He doesn't “‘live in the clouds,” but is always right on 
earth among the people. When he builds a play, he visualizes 
it from the standpoint of the theatergoer. 

From his well-remembered “Man from Home,” his rural 
pastoral “The Road to Happiness,” and debonair ‘Fixing 
Sister,’ Mr. Hodge, with characteristic versatility, has a play 
adapted to the times. He has secured such a play in “A Cure 
for Curables,”’ by Earl Derr Biggers and Lawrence Whitman. 
Of course, everyone knows by this time that Lawrence Whitman 
is Hodge himself. The play, which recently opened in Boston, 
was suggested by a short story of Corra Harris—and from 
the opening scene in the grounds of the “Rest Cure Sanitarium,” 
to the last act, the atmosphere is wholesome and refreshing. 
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It might be called a “‘soothing’’ comedy, with plenty of rippling 
humor and genuinely rollicking laughter. 

The patrons of the “Rest Cure’ are strongly-marked hypo- 
chondriacs who are lured to work in the garden by the suggestion 
that their pictures are to be printed in the magazines. Sore 
muscles and over weariness follow and even interfere with 
taking the night train for New York after the meal of bread and 
milk. They are lulled to sleep by the siren tones of the Victrola 
playing “Just a Song at Twilight.” 

In studying the character of Dr. James Pendergrass, Mr. 
Hodge lived in the “Blue Grass”’ region many weeks, living the 
life and. breathing the air he had visioned for this Kentucky 
physician. In his portrayal of the “Dr.” Mr. Hodge gives a 
true-to-life picture of the Southern type, and also glimpses the 
ideals of the born physician. 

* * * * 

The title, ““A Cure for Curables,”” is winsome—and curiosity- 
provoking. It came to Mr. Hodge at night, and he stumbled 
over a couple of chairs in his haste to write it down. This 
process was performed on the back of an envelope. Then he 
forgot where he put the envelope and was three days in finding 
it. The plot is simple, but holds tense interest. Dr. James 
Pendergrass, a young Kentucky medico, altho brought up in a 
small town, has decided ideas of his own as to methods of 
treating patients. His uncle, a physician of “the old school,” 
wedded to the theories of drugs for all ailments, has a sani- 
tarium wherein is a clientele of wealthy patients. Dr. James 
is taken in as assistant, and his ideas clash with those of his 
uncle. In a discussion the young man declares that his uncle 
has not cured ten patients in ten years, which arouses the old 
man’s ire, and the young doctor is compelled to leave. 

Shortly afterward, the uncle passes away, leaving the sani- 
tarium to the young man, but with a proviso that ten patients 
must be completely cured in thirty days after he takes charge, 
or it will revert to the head physician. This, it is obvious, the 
uncle did not expect the nephew to accomplish. 

In measuring up to this difficult and apparently impossible 
task, William Hodge proves his power as an actor. He rises 
to the issues involved and becomes the careful, shrewd, intelli- 
gent American. Secretly he has been acquainting himself with 
conditions, and with strange and delightful persuasions soon 
commands the situation. The wealthy patients are won over 
against their will, as first declared, and in the face of violent 
opposition. The manner in which he wins his patients from 
drugs to fresh air and outdoor exercise is psychologically 
perfect, and withal delightful. 

The play has an absorbing counterplot and a “love interest” 
quite above the average stage love affair. With the shrewdness 
of Myles Standish, if not his timidity, the doctor has the judge 
do his courting for him. And the judge does it better than 
John Alden did. With Mr. Hodge as the young doctor lover, 
it can well be imagined what charm is thrown about the romance 
of the play. 

Many things happen in the living room of the “Rest Cure,” 
and it is well to be ever mindful of time's passage, for the 
“thirty days” extend from “April 25th, morning and evening,” 
to “May 24th, evening, and 25th, morning.” The climax of 
tension is reached when nine of the ten patients required under 
the will had signed affidavits declaring themselves “cured.” 
But one is lacking—which one, of course, turns up at the right 
moment. 

The settings for ““A Cure for Curables” are really a triumph. 
The curtain rises on cool shade and green lawn. When I went 
back to snatch a moment with Mr. Hodge before the play 
commenced, I saw some stage hands lying on the grass, doubt- 
less imagining they were in clover-sweet pastures. This real- 
istic setting is the work of J. J. Donnelly, Mr. Hodge's manager. 
The last scene at the Sanitarium reveals the lilacs in full bloom. 
And it looks as tho William Hodge will have a record-breaking 
run with his play in Boston and will remain here until “the lilacs 
bloom again.” 

There is a virile Americanism about William Hodge, and 
every play that he produces leaves an indelible impression of 


wholesome happiness rather than sermonic “morality lesson” 
or iconoclastic propaganda. In his company there is cohesion 
and co-ordination. The actors carry on the play oblivious of 
the audience, and speak thru each other—one of Mr. Hodge's 
primary principles of stagecraft. It’s like speaking thru a 
knothole—each character a knothole—the voice comes thru, 
tho its owner remains hidden. 

Last summer I| was at Albion, New York, the birth city, 
where “Will” Hodge played as a red-headed boy. The folks 
there follow his career with the interest of kinfolk, because 
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William Hodge off the stage is the same natural, winsome 
personality reflected in the characters he has portrayed. Human 
thru and thru—that’s William Hodge. He has contributed 
to stage lore and to American literature much that has pre- 
served the true relations of the village folk and the country 
people with their city cousins. 


* * +* * 


CCELERATED activities at the Fore River shipyards, 
located at Quincy, Massachusetts, suggest visions of the 
Spanish Armada. In the picture was the figure of Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, who enjoys the international reputation of being 
the greatest salesman the world ever knew. As a boy he used 
to play the piano for Andrew Carnegie in the evening and 
drive mules during the day—but he was always in harmony 
with his work. Today he sells a ship or two to the foreign 
powers before breakfast. 
It was Schwab who interested the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
in organizing the great billion-dollar steel corporation. A 
natural born “merger,” Charles M. Schwab has now merged 
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the shipbuilding plants, giving to this country the benefit of 
mobilized genius and experience assembled in building ships 
for other nations. The consolidation was effected after a 
conference with the Navy Department, in order to expedite 
shipbuilding. Noting all details on his tour of inspection, Mr. 
Schwab remarked: “| think it would be better to begin our 
new policy right now.’ And Joseph W. Powell was forth- 
with installed as operating vice-president of this great ship- 
building plant controlled by the Bethlehem steel interests. 

Mr. Powell is a young man; looks to be about thirty, but 
he has had many years of rugged experience. He took up prac- 
tical naval construction at Cramp’s Shipyard in Philadelphia 
in 1906, after his resignation from the Navy. In the Spanish- 
American war he was a cadet on the battleship New York and 
was in charge of the launch which followed Hobson in the 
Merrimac to the mouth of Santiago Harbor. Working early 
and late, his one object is to build the best ships possible in 
the shortest possible time. 

The Fore River plant will bring back to New England its 
traditional shipbuilding fame. 


* * * * 


N appeal from the wife of an Admiral in the British Navy 
strikes home these days when we realize how much the 
United States owes to the agency that has held in leash the 
German bloodhounds of the high seas. Dated at the Admiralty 
House in London, the letter frankly asks for funds to aid in 
carrying forward the work of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society (now about to celebrate its hundredth year of useful- 
ness), by erecting additional ‘Navy Rests” at various naval 
bases for the ‘shore’ welfare and comfort of sailors of all the 
Allies. 


The work of this Society in supporting and building up the 
British Navy for the past century, forms a notable chapter 
in English history, and now it is a heritage of world-history. 
It is fitting that Mrs. Gwendoline Jellicoe, wife of the hero 
Admiral of the battle of Jutland, Sir John R. Jellicoe, should 
have charge of this work which has enlisted the enthusiastic 
approval of Queen Alexandra, who has earnestly appealed 
for the generous support of the English people. 

Funds are received at Mall House, The Admiralty, London, 
S. W., and American dollars should form a part of this Cen- 
tenary Fund, in which all allied nations will share. We should 
all do something for the sailor lads of civilization. 


* * * * 


N Akron, the other day, Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, President 

of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, told me about 
his company’s new fleet of “highway express’ trucks, now 
running from Akron, Ohio, to Boston, Massachusetts, and 
return—a distance of 1,540 miles—on a regular schedule. 
These trucks go from Akron to Pittsburgh, then via the Lincoln 
Highway to New York, and from there over the old Boston 
Post Road to Boston. There are only twenty-eight miles of 
unimproved roads on the entire trip, but the poor condition 
of some old bridges has proven a serious handicap. 

This recalls the good old days of the prairie schooner, and 
will doubtless accomplish what fifty years of “good roads’ 
agitation has failed to achieve. The development of highways 
will make the country road a still more important avenue of 
traffic. 

Railroad congestion has made this truck line from Akron 
to Boston a war necessity. The service consists of five White 
and Packard trucks, from one and a half to five-ton capacity. 
The schedule has been maintained, with no belated “trains,” 
and the round-trip is made in from seven to eight days. All 
trucks are equipped with sleeping compartments, and carry 
two drivers apiece, allowing continuous operation on the trip— 
stopping only for meals and gasoline. This highway express 
serves Goodyear’s Eastern branches with tires, and returns 
with cotton fabrics and machinery for the Goodyear plant in 
Akron—full loads each way. 

The project was fathered by Mr. Seiberling and his factory 
manager, and they are very enthusiastic over the good record 
made. On some of the trips, delivery of tires to Boston has 
been made three and a half days quicker and at a less price 
than an express shipment of the same weight and proportions. 
They plan to continue the service during the winter, with the 
addition of two new trucks. The good time made on several 
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trips to Washington with war orders, has demonstrated fully 
the feasibility of highway freight service. 

Pneumatic tires are used exclusively, and are proving more 
economical than solid tires, making for greater speed possibili- 
ties; reduction in fuel consumption, and less wear and tear 
on trucks and roads. They act as a cushion between the 
truck and its load, and the road. 
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IUCH scenes of popular enthusiasm as those attending 
} the inauguration of the new governor, James Mar- 
shall, had never before been witnessed in the state 
‘ai capital of Arizona. During the period intervening 
between his nomination as the standard-bearer of his 
party and the day of his triumphant election, Jim had come 
to be known as “the cattleman's candidate." This had swung 
to his side thousands of doubtful voters, for in Arizona, as 
elsewhere, the soil is, after all, the basis of general prosperity, 
so that the flavor of the soil attaching to a man’s personality 
adds greatly to his chances of success at the polls. 

By his magnificent record at the Marshall Rancho just across 
the state boundary line, Jim had fairly earned the designation 
of “‘cattleman’s candidate,’ altho he strongly deprecated the 
additional title of “‘Cattle King” thrust upon him by hosts of 
his admirers. However, the brand stuck to him in spite of 
himself, and cattlemen and cowboys poured into Phoenix for 
inauguration day, bent on doing honor both to the royally 
successful cattle rancher and the acclaimed winner for the 
highest office which it was in the power of the state to bestow. 

This made the parade a most picturesque and inspiring 
spectacle, for the new Governor's automobile was escorted by 
many hundreds of cowboys astride their bronchos—horses and 
riders decked out in all their bravest trappings and finery. 
From across the river had come a big contingent representing 
California—the cowboys from the Marshall rancho loyal to 
their old employer and proud of his success, together with others 
from Imperial Valley and cattle districts even further away 
to which his fame had spread. So, what with the whooping 
and the hurrahing, the jingle of silver-belled harness, the 
cracking of whips, the flash of gaily-colored shirts, the waving 
of broad-brimmed and sometimes feather-bedecked sombreros, 
the reception of the governor as his automobile passed slowly 
down the crowded thorofare leading to the Capitol came to be 
a veritable ovation. 





* * * * 


And there were friends of Jim from afar to whom the recep- 
tion was specially delightful. From one hotel balcony Francois 
Lavigne, with his good wife Hortense by his side fluttering her 
handkerchief, shouted out a “‘bravo"’ that instantly drew Jim's 
attention and elicited a glad responsive wave of his hand. At 
another point of vantage the new Governor responded to an 
equally vigorous salute from Banker O'Meara of Yuma, also 
accompanied by his pretty wife, who daringly sent her con- 
gratulations by a dainty kiss wafted from her fingertips. But, 
best of all, was the balcony that fronted the law offices of 
Collier and Marshall; for here the senior partner of the firm, 
together with his life-partner, had assembled a bevy of their 
friends, and the party included not only the leaders of Phoenix 
society, but three visitors, the sight of whom brought the misty 
tears to Jim Marshall's eyes. 

These visitors were none other than Ned Collier, Bessie, and 
Miriam. The young lovers had been married at Venice-by-the- 
Sea some ten days before, and Ned, as a close to the honeymoon, 
had brought his bride, also his mother-in-law, to visit the pa- 
rental home and at the same time do honor on the great occasion 
to his ““dear old chum” of the desert days. 

As the Governor motored past, raising the tall silk hat appro- 
priate to the occasion, he was well-nigh overcome with a flood 
of emotions. But the cheering and caracoling cowboys around 
his machine diverted attention and enabled him, as he bent low 
for a few moments, to regain his composure. He was just con- 
scious of Bessie’s bright face and wind-tossed curls as, clinging 
to Ned's arm, wild with excitement over the wonderful spec- 
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tacle, she, too, cheered for the new Governor and waved her 
handkerchief in enthusiastic salutation. 

The Governor passed, and standing up in his machine so as 
to glance back, he again surveyed the balcony. Beneath it 
a drill-squad of Elks, in snow-white uniforms, each carrying 
a tiny national flag on a cane, were now performing a series of 
evolutions. Bessie was clapping her hands with delight: 
Miriam was leaning over the rail, also deeply interested; but 
dear old Ned was still wistfully looking after his pal. Their 
eyes seemed to meet, notwithstanding the distance, and Jim, 
swinging his hat around his head, sent back a signal of special 
recognition. For Ned and Bessie had only arrived by the morn- 
ing train, and as yet there had been no personal contact with 
the Governor. 

All the newspapers next day declared that the parade had 
been “the greatest ever,’’ and the subsequent inaugural address 
delivered by Governor James Marshall the grandest oration 
yet heard in Arizona. 

* * * * 

That afternoon Jim entered into occupation of the guber- 
natorial mansion. There was a formal reception, attended by 
everybody who was “‘anybody."’ The new Governor stood in 
the spacious drawing room, shaking hands with all his visitors 
as they passed before him in line, thanking his many friends 
for their congratulations, welcoming the strangers within the 
city gates, diffusing everywhere the kindness and geniality of 
his presence. 

At last it was Ned's turn. 

“Jim, old boy!"—then he faltered. Excuse me, Mr. Gov- 
ernor’'—again he hesitated, then laughingly asked: “How the 
dickens am | to address you?” 

“You were right the first time,” replied the Governor, as he 
wrung the young fellow’s hand. “Just Jim and Ned—always 
the same—chums as at Submarine.” 

The line behind was gently pressing on. 

“Then Jim, it is my joy to present to you my wife, Bessie; 
my letters from away back have told you all about her.” 

“T seem to know you already very well, Mrs. Ned Collier,” 
observed the Governor, as, beaming down on the bride, he 
pressed her hand, retaining it in his own for a few moments 
longer than etiquette might have demanded. 

Bessie was blushing a little as she shyly glanced up into the 
great man’s eyes. Into her own, as she looked into his, came 
just the faintest trace of puzzled wonderment. 

“And my dear, good mother-in-law, Mrs. Marsh Gordon.” 
Ned was making the next introduction, so Bessie moved aside. 

“Delighted to meet you, Mrs. Gordon,”’ said the Governor, 
with hearty cordiality. “Ned has often written about you, 
too.” Then he turned to Ned. “Tonight there is an official 
banquet, tomorrow an accumulation of business that must be 
attended to, but at an early day I'll arrange that we get together. 
Your father tells me you are to be in Phoenix for a couple of 
weeks. So you'll hear from me before very long.” 

The next hand-shakers were now claiming Jim's attention, 
and the party of three withdrew, to follow the example of those 
in the throng who had preceded them by going the round of the 
big public rooms, admiring the pictures and the sumptuous 
furnishings. 

* * * * 

Two days later there was a society picnic at the Roosevelt 
Dam to which the whole Collier house party had been invited. 
A long line of automobiles had departed early in the morning, 
Miriam accompanying her hosts. But Bessie, whose -mood 
ever since the Governor's official reception had been somewhat 
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distrait and pensive, had excused herself on the plea of a 
headache, and Ned, of course, had remained at home to keep 
her company. 

“Feeling better now, sweetheart?” he asked during the 
course of the afternoon, as he joined her on the veranda. 

“Oh, I'm all right,”’ she answered, raising her lips for a kiss. 
“But somehow, Ned, I have had a presentiment that Governor 
Marshall is going to send us his promised message today. It 
would be too bad to miss him if he sent or came, now, 
wouldn't it?” 

Ned laughed gaily. 

“So yours was only a diplomatic headache, Bessie? You 
little schemer! Who would have thought it? Playing politics 
already, by jingo! | suppose it’s in the atmosphere of dear old 
dad's home.” 

* * * * 

He paused—his eyes had wandered down the tree-shaded 
avenue. A big automobile was turning in from the thorofare. 
Ned resumed in great excitement: 

“But I'll be jiggered if you haven't guessed right, after all, 
little woman. Here comes Jim!” 

And he ran down the steps to open the door of the Governor's 
car and bid him an enthusiastic welcome. 

“Glad to see you, old boy! It’s mighty good of you to pay 
such small fry as we are a call. The Governor, my dear,”’ he 
went on, as, having ascended again to the portico, he presented 
the distinguished visitor to his wife. “But I'm awfully sorry 
dad and both the mammas are not at home; they're off to the 
fiesta at the Roosevelt Dam.” 

“IT count myself fortunate in finding you two young people 
here,’ replied the Governor. “Il came more especially to pay 
my respects to the young bride, but I want also to invite you 
all to visit me at my home tomorrow afternoon. Home's a 
funny name to call it, Ned. A mansion, but pretty lonely, 
old man, as compared with the shack we used to share at 
Submarine.” 

“Those were days, weren't they, Jim?” responded Ned, his 
face aglow. “The best days I ever had in all my life!” 

“Except the present ones,” corrected the Governor, with a 
benign smile in Bessie’s direction. 

“Sure, sure!” said Ned, as he placed a loving arm around his 
young wife's shoulders and drew her fondly to him. ‘The best 
little girl in all the world, Jim, as I knew that very day I cut 
her picture out of the newspaper, you remember. I've got it 
yet; we've mounted it on cardboard, and | still use it as a 
book-marker.” 

Bessie blushingly protested. 

“No tales, please, out of school!” 

But Ned audaciously kissed her. 

“Oh, there will never be any secrets between us and dear old 
Jim.” 
“Well, you have never even yet asked ‘dear old Jim’ to sit 
down,” laughed the Governor. 

“Oh, excuse me!" Ned hastened to apologize, as he placed 
a big comfortable chair, in keeping with the visitor's dignified 
proportions. “And now let us take the chance, dear old boy, 
of really congratulating you on your election. I am quite aware 
my dad wanted to be Governor. But it was not on the cards. 
And I know he is sincerely rejoiced that it was on you the final 
choice fell.” 

“It was he who nominated me,”’ remarked Jim. 

“Yes, with his whole heart and soul in the nomination— 
and that's a mighty different thing from a perfunctory service 
to cover one’s own defeat. Isn't that so, Jim? And he is proud 
today to have chosen the right man. Not that he ever worried 
about that. ‘An eagle's egg produces an eagle, no difference 
where it’s hatched.. You were new to Arizona, Jim, as com- 
pared with dad. But Arizona has got its eagle all right. Gee! 
I was never so happy in all my life as when | read the news of 
your election.” 

Jim looked pleased. 

“You were always an enthusiast, Ned,’ he commented, with 
a gentle smile of approval. 


“Well, who could be anything else but an enthusiast when 
you are concerned?"’ was the rejoinder, as Ned leaned over the 
chair, placing a hand on each of his friend's shoulders. “But, 
my word! Jim, since I last saw you, you've grown to be a mighty 
big man, both in weight and in fame. How many pounds now, 
old chap?” 

‘Just two hundred and twenty,” replied the Governor. “| 
stepped on the scales the day after election.” 

“Gee! and I remember when you blew into Submarine you 
weren't one-half that weight—ninety-eight pounds, if I remem- 
ber right—ninety-eight pounds of skin and bone, as you used 
to put it.” 

Ned, standing now by the side of the chair, was looking down 
on his friend, and Jim was gazing up at the young fellow's 
animated face with an expression of ineffable love upon his 
own. 

Bessie, apart and for the moment unnoticed, was listening to 
every word and gazing with round-eyed wonder. At the refer- 
ence to “ninety-eight pounds of skin and bone,’ she pressed 
her hands against her bosom, and with difficulty restrained an 
ejaculation of surprise. 

“And you've grown a bit, too, since those days, old man,” 
remarked the Governor, as he gently stroked Ned's hand, resting 
on one arm of the chair. 

The eyes, the voice, the wonderfully sweet smile! This 
gesture was just the final completing touch for Bessie. How 
often had he not caressed her own hand in just the same way 
in the old childhood days! 

She no longer tried to restrain herself, but rushed forward 
with arms extended, her lips quivering, great tears of joy 
brimming in her eyes. 

“IT know who you are! 
long-lost daddy!" 

And needing no confirmation of her words, she flung her arms 
around Jim's neck, nestled down like a child upon his knee, and, 
sobbing convulsively, clinging to him with all the fervid passion 
of her love and devotion, buried her face in his breast. James 
Marshall just patted his little girl's head affectionately. Was 
any other answer required? 

* 


You are my daddy—my dear, 


* * * 


It was Ned's turn now to be overwhelmed with amazement. 
The Governor's eyes were again raised to his. 

“What does it all mean?” exclaimed Ned. “You her papa— 
her real papa—you, Jim?” 

“Her papa, Ned. She is my own little darling Bessie.” 

Ned grabbed his hand. Bessie partly disentangled herself, 
and raising her radiant, altho tear-stained face, kissed Jim 
fairly on the lips again and again. 

“Daddy—oh, my dear, dear daddy!” she kept murmuring. 

“Then, great guns!" exclaimed Ned, still wringing Jim's 
hand held in both his own, “‘you are my own dear dad, too. 
Think of it, Jim—I'm your son, old pal!" As he spoke, he dis- 
engaged one of his hands and laid it fondly and proudly on 
Bessie’s curly head. 

“The son of my heart from the day we met,” replied Jim, 
as he responded to Ned's fervent handgrip. The tears were 
now in his eyes; his young chum also was profoundly stirred. 

Suddenly Bessie sat up, altho she still kept her place on her 
father’s knee. She drew the little gun-metal watch from her 
belt. 

‘And look, daddy dear, look! I have worn your little watch 
ever since they sent it home, just out of love for you. Night 
and day | have listened to its ticking, like this’—she placed 
the case against her dainty pink ear—‘and it always kept 
saying: ‘I love my Bessie; I love my little Bessie,’ just as-you 
used to say when | was a bit of a girl and we would be walking 
home together hand-in-hand along the seashore at Venice. And 
often, often, when I listened to the tick, tick, ticking, | seemed 
to be hearing your own voice, and could not believe that you 
were dead and gone. Oh, how I prayed that God would send 
you back again. And now my prayer is answered—my dear. 
dear daddy!” 

Once more she kissed him. 
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“But how did you recognize me, Bessie? I am changed from 
those old days—of skin-and bone.”’ 

“The thought came to me the very first time I saw you close 
—at your reception in the Governor's mansion. When you 
shook my hand and smiled down on me, I whispered to myself: 
“How like my dear papa! And your voice, too, struck some 
responsive chord within my heart as you said very softly: ‘I 
seem to know you already very well,” Oh, you see, I remember 
your words exactly. I've been thinking, thinking ever since. 
That's why I didn’t go to the picnic today, Ned. I just couldn't 
join in gaiety with such thoughts in my mind.” 

“Woman's intuition,” murmured Jim, with a glance at Ned. 
“Clever little Bessie!’’ he added, fondling the girl's tresses. 

She was smiling now; she had dashed away her tears. 

“Not much cleverness needed when you and Ned began 
speaking about ninety-eight pounds of skin and bone blowing 
into Submarine Junction.” 

“Gee! that’s what gave the whole show away,’ Ned 
murmured, bestowing a nod and a grin on Jim. 

“But, is it not wonderful?” Bessie arose and drew her father 
by both hands from his chair. “What a change! What a mar- 
vellous cure! And you so big and handsome now. My word, 
but I'm proud of my daddy!” 

“The Governor of Arizona!"’ interjected Ned. 

“I would be just as proud of him if he were only a poor 
shoe-pegger still. I always loved him for his own dear self. 
You know that, daddy, dear.” 

She reached up her arms to him. Jim stooped and folded her 
again to his breast. 

“| know it, my little darling. God bless you, Bessie, dear!” 

With the tender memories evoked, her voice again came 
brokenly: “You remember that day in your workshop, the 
day I told you what I had said to Bernice when she scolded me 
for tagging after Burn—that she could just have her Burn for 
a sweetheart so long as I had my daddy for mine.” 

“IT remember,” murmured Jim. 

“Well, I've got my dear old sweetheart back again,”’ cried 
Bessie, hugging him tight. “I've two sweethearts now,” she 
went on, as she extended an arm and drew Ned into the triple 
embrace. “My word! was there ever such a lucky girl?” 

“Or such a lucky hubby!"’ said Ned, looking from Bessie’s 
happy, flushed face straight into Jim's eyes. 

“Or such a lucky daddy!"* echoed the Governor, as he gathered 
them both to his heart. 


Ned’s Promotion 


For an hour or more the three continued to chat on the 
veranda. Bessie listened, with tears often in her eyes. to the 
pathetic incidents that at the outset had befallen the homeless 
vagrant—the robbery by the hobo road-agents, the first kind- 
ness by O'Meara, the generous hospitality extended by Ned at 
Submarine. Then came the wonderful story of restoration to 
health, the lonely years on the desert, the friendship with 
Francois Lavigne, the sale of the homestead acres, the trans- 
formation wrought on the Reilly-Burke cattle ranch, the final 
muster of Jim's stock, and the king's ransom he received for 
his land and herds. 

At the close of the narrative, Ned expressed wonder that 
Jim had persisted in concealing his identity all those years. 
But Bessie had understood it all from the first; she held her 
father’s hand and pressed it lovingly from time to time, while 
he explained how he had deliberately resolved to cut loose from 
the daily grind of slavery and try first to regain his health and 
then to achieve something worth while in the world. 

“I gave myself ten years for the ordeal, Ned. But don't 
think I deserted my family. I took my own way, Bessie, dear, 
to make sure that you were at least provided for in the little 
home at Venice.” 

Bessie’s eyes opened wide with dawning comprehension. 

“Now I begin to understand about those mysterious letters 
which mother used to get regularly, at the beginning of every 
month. She was always on the lookout for the mail-carrier. 
She would never let me read one of them.” 


“There was nothing to read, dear,” said Jim. “Your mother 
never knew whence the money came. She does not know ven 
now. But that reminds me. Not one word about all this w 
her, for the present. I want to break the news to your dear 
mamma in my own way. | know it is a hard task I am going 
to impose on you. But I beg for absolute silence on both your 
parts until I speak the word releasing you from this pledge. 
You promise?” 

“Sure!” exclaimed Ned, decisively. 

“But oh, how shall I be able to restrain my joy and 
excitement?’ murmured Bessie. 

“For papa’s sake you will,’ replied Jim, taking her hand. 
“| have an important reason for asking this favor. So be good, 
little girl, and try and not look too happy tonight.” 

“We'll go to a picture show, Ned,"’ declared Bessie brightly, 
“and we'll play hooky all tomorrow morning till it's time to 
pay our afternoon visit to the Governor.” 

“Capital, capital!" laughed her father. ‘And now I'm going 
to take the chance, while we three are still alone, of mentioning 
some other matters—also in confidence for the immediate 
present, remember.” 

“Fire away!” urged Ned. ‘Both Bessie and I are dyed-in- 
the-wool conspirators by this time.” 

“I need not tell you that I did my best to correct a lot of 
newspaper nonsense about my having cleaned up a million 
dollars or more from the sale of the Marshall Rancho. But 
you see, even at the figures I have just given you, I'm a rich 
man now all right. And I need not say that my children will 
be rich, too, when the time comes for me to pass on.” 

“Now, we're not going in for any doleful stuff of this kind, 
old pal,” protested Ned. “You're not going to pass on for 
many, many long years. And Burn Hopkins—who, by the 
way, Jim, is a mighty good fellow, and bright as a new-minted 
twenty-dollar gold piece as well—Burn and I are going to carve 
out fortunes for ourselves. Just you make no mistake about 
that, my long-lost dad.” 

“I'm sure of it,” replied Jim, with a happy smile. “Don't 
for a moment imagine that | want either of you to quit working, 
or to give up your ambitions, your ideals, everything that makes 
life really worth while. And this is just one of the things | was 
coming to, Ned. But first of all I want to give you a few words 
of sound advice, my son. Money is power—in the right hands 
a tremendous power for the benefit of all around. Until a man 
attains to wealth, or at least a competency, he cannot discharge 
in full measure his usefulness to humanity. And let me tell 
you, from the fruits of my own hard experiences, that it is the 
earning of the first few thousand dollars that is the most difficult 
part of the task. Money makes money: with a good bank bal- 
ance as a start, only common sense, a level head, and a steady 
hand are required for the accumulation of a fortune. That I 
have learned. But a man has got to have the first small capi- 
tal, Ned, or a potential millionaire may remain an enslaved 
shoe-pegger all his days.” 

“Poor daddy!" murmured Bessie, sympathetically touching 
his hand. “Don't I remember how hard you worked and never 
got out of toil and worry—’’ 

“Until I ran away from home,” interrupted Jim, with a laugh, 
“just as if 1 had been an adventurous boy. Well, I learned my 
lesson late, but I have learned it well. And I want to save 
you children the tough experiences of my early married days.” 

“Oh, we're just going to take our experiences as they come,” 
replied Ned. ‘‘I begin to see what you are driving at, old boy. 
But Bessie and I need no helping hand; we wouldn't miss the 
fun of making good for all the world. Isn't that so, little girl?" 

Bessie nodded a bright assent. 

* a” + * 

“T am merely trying, Ned, to overcome your absurd sensi- 
tiveness about taking possession of what is rightfully yours,” 
explained Jim. 

“I have always been jolly careful to look after Number 
One,” grinned Ned. “Not to my knowledge have I ever 
left anything lying around that was properly mine to stick in 


my pocket.” (Continued on page 93) 
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Rudyard Kipling’s Wonderful Prophecy 


“Much have I seen 


Cities and men.”’ 


—_—— 


' 


ET there be no misunderstanding about the matter. 
I love this people, and if any contemptuous criticism 
4 has to be done, | will do it myself. My heart has 
| gone out to them beyond all other peoples; and for 
the life of me I cannot tell why. They are bleeding- 
raw at the edges, almost more conceited than the English, 


EE 


But isn't it sad to think that with all Eternity behind and 
before us we cannot, even tho we would pay for it with sorrow, 
filch from the Immensities one hundred poor years of life, 
wherein to watch the two Great Experiments? A hundred 
years hence India and America will be worth observing. At 
present the one is burned out and the other is only just stok- 


vulgar with a massive vulgarity which 
is as tho the Pyramids were coated with 
Christmas-cake sugar-works. Cocksure 
they are, lawless, and as casual as they 
are cocksure; but | love them, and I 
realized it when I met an Englishman 
who laughed at them. He proved con- 
clusively that they were all wrong, from 
their tariff to their go-as-you-please civil 
service, and beneath the consideration of 
a true Briton. 

“T admit everything,” said I. “Their 
Government's provisional; their law's 
the notion of the moment; their railways 
are made of hairpins and match-sticks, 
and most of their good luck lives in their 
woods and mines and rivers and not in 
their brains; but for all that, they be 
the biggest, finest, and best people on 
the surface of the globe! Just you wait 
a hundred years and see how they'll 
behave when they've had the screw put 
on them and have forgotten a few of the 
patriarchal teachings of the late Mister 
George Washington. Wait till the Anglo- 
American-German-Jew—the Man of the 
Future—is properly equipped. He'll 
have just the least little kink in his hair 
now and again; he'll carry the English 
lungs above the Teuton feet that can 
walk forever; and he will wave long, 
thin, bony Yankee hands with the big 
blue veins on the wrist, from one end of 
the earth to the other. He'll be the 
finest writer, poet, and dramatist, ‘spec- 
ially dramatist, that the world as it rec- 
ollects itself has ever seen. By virtue 
of his Jew blood—just a little, little 
drop—he’'ll be a musician and a painter, 
too. At present there is too much bal- 
cony and too little Romeo in the life- 
plays of his fellow-citizens. Later on, 
when the proportion is adjusted and he 
sees the possibilities of his land, he will 
produce things that will make the effete 
East stare. He will also be a complex 
and highly composite administrator. 
There is nothing known to man that he 
will not be, and his country will sway 














RUDYARD KIPLING 


Twenty-eight years ago, Mr. Kipling, while on a 
trip from India to England, passed thru the 
United States, and wrote his ‘‘American Notes’’ 
for “‘The Pioneer’’ of India, and made a won- 
derful prophesy. It has taken a much shorter time 
to fulfill the prophesy than the author himself an- 
ticipated. It is certainly refreshing to read this 
commentary from the master mind of Kipling, 
and note the occasional, almost subtly cynical, 
expression of his great love and admiration for 
America. His vision foresees ‘““The Saga of the 
Anglo-Saxon,” which he proclaims “‘the greatest 
song of all,” combining “‘the terrible slow swing 
of the ‘Battle Hymn of the Republic,’ with ‘Brit- 
tania Needs No Bulwarks,’ the skirl of the 
‘British Grenadiers’ with that perfect quickstep 
‘Marching Through Georgia,’ and at the end the 
wail of the ‘Dead March’.’”’ May not such an epic 
be indeed born of this titanic conflict, wherein the 
races of the earth have come together? But read 
what Rudyard Kipling said about America, the 
America of nearly thirty years ago—read it all, 
and then read it again, so that there may be no 
mistaking the inward significance of his words. 


ing up. Yes; it will be a spectacle for 
all the world to watch, this big, slashing 
colt of a nation, that has got off with a 
flying start on a freshly littered course, 
being pulled back to the ruck by that 
very mutton-fisted jockey, Necessity. 
There will be excitement in America 
when a few score millions of ‘“‘sover- 
eigns’’ discover that what they consid- 
ered the outcome of their own govern- 
ment is but the rapidly diminishing 
bounty of Nature; and that if they 
want to get on comfortably they must 
tackle every single problem from labor 
to finance humbly, without gasconade, 
and afresh. But at present they look 
“that all the tomorrows shall be as 
today,” and if you argue with them, 
they say that the Democratic Idea will 
keep things going. I have striven to 
find out where the central authority 
of the land lies. It isn't at Washington, 
because the Federal Government can’t 
do anything to the States save run the 
mail and collect a Federal tax or two. 
It isn't in the States, because the town- 
ships can do as they like; and it isn't 
in the townships, because these are 
bossed by alien voters or rings of patri- 
otic, home-bred citizens. And it cer- 
tainly is not in the citizens, because 
they are governed and coerced by des- 
potic power of public opinion as repre- 
sented by their papers, preachers, or 
local society. 

I found one man who told me that if 
anything went wrong in this huge con- 
gress of kings—if there was a split or an 
upheaval or a smash—the people in de- 
tail would be subject to the Idea of the 
sovereign people in mass. 

But the men and women set Us an 
example in patriotism. They believe 
in their land and its future, and its 
honor, and its glory, and they are not 
ashamed to say so. From the largest 
to the least runs this same proud, pas- 
sionate conviction to which I| take off 
my hat and for which I love them. An 





the world with one foot as a man tilts a see-saw plank!” 

“But this is worse than the Eagle at its worst. Do you 
seriously believe all that?’ said the Englishman. 

“If I believe anything seriously, all this I most firmly believe. 
You wait and see. Sixty million people, chiefly of English 
instincts, who are trained from youth to believe that nothing 
is impossible, don't slink thru the centuries like Russian 
peasantry. They are bound to leave their mark somewhere, 
and don't you forget it.” 


average English householder seems to regard his country ‘as 
an abstraction to supply him with policemen and fire-brigades. 
He would laugh in your face at the notion of any duty being 
owed by himself to his land. Pick an American of the second 
generation anywhere you flease—from the cab-rank, the porter's 
room, or the plow-tail—specially the plow-tail—and that man 
will make you understand in five minutes that he understands 
what manner of thing his Republic is. He might laugh at a 
law that didn’t suit his convenience, (Continued on page 92) 
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WWENTY patents on 
“) airplanes were recently 
M@i assigned to the Curtiss 
9 } Airplane and Motor Cor- 
poration, and the Curtiss 
Motor Company, in one week. They 
comprise improvements and develop- 
ments covering a wide range in air- 
plane construction. While Mr. Glenn 
H. Curtiss is himself the designer of 
most of these ideas, the list includes 
the work of W. Starling Burgess, 
Nelson W. Dalton, Charles B. Kirk- 
man, Henry Klekler and Albert F. 
Zahn. 

Important items covered in this 
remarkable list of patents, have to 
do with the following list of subjects: 
Stability Devices, Fuel Tank Im- 
provements, Landing Gears, Dual 
Control, Streamline Control Sur- 
faces, New Methods of Construction 
or Minor Parts, Flying Boat De- 
velopments. 

* * * 


1 Raised to the nth power of effec- 
tiveness is this improvement on 
shrapnel, patented by Wm. S. Cut- 
ting of Michigan. 


* * * 


2 To develop the submarine for 
more and more fish-like propensities, 
this device for changing the center 
of gravity in submersible vessels to 
facilitate diving and rising, has been 
invented by E. B. Reilly of New 
Jersey. 
* * 

3 Another torpedo guard, this time 
a series of hinged shields, is offered 
by Catello La Mura of New Jersey. 
With a few more working at this 
problem of torpedo protection, its 
solution should, we trust, be soon 
forthcoming. This particular idea 
seems to apply the principle of 
resilient armor. 

* * * 


4 Complete and unmitigated destruc- 
tion is apparently the aim of this 
device, patented by Rufus C. Craw- 
ford of Pennsylvania, for it contains 
both explosive and combustible ma- 
terial. What isn’t blasted is burned. 
Should be reserved for bombing 
Berlin. 
+ * a 

5 A chance for the Yankee David 
to put D. Hun Goliath somewhere 
where he ain't. This grenade, the 
invention of John H. Trisman of 
New York, is used exactly as a sling. 
Centrifugal force, created by whirling 
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(3) 
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War-time Inventions 


The Works of Genius Inspired by the Trend of the Times 
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the bomb about the head on a cord, 
contracts the spiral spring, which, 
on release, forces the firing pin into 
the firing charge. 


* * * 


6 This cartridge conveyor, or ma- 
chine-gun belt, is the design of Frank 
R. Bachelder of Massachusetts. It 
has a simple and businesslike appear- 
ance. 
* * * 

7 Behold a non-sinkable vessel! That 
is, it is thought by Talbert Grant 
Weaver of Arkansas, to be non- 
sinkable. He applies the “indestruct- 
ible rag-doll’’ theory to ship con- 
struction—a far cry—still bets are 
on that it will work. But all history 
has been a reiteration of the “heel 
of Achilles’ episode. 


* * * 


s Here's a shell that “totes” its own 
electrical plant, and is designed to 
be doubly insured against premature 
firing. A contact circuit, broken in 
two places; one break connected by 
impact on discharge of the shell, and 
the circuit is finally closed by the 
impact of the shell on the target— 
which may belong to Fritz. The 
inventor, Fred E. Sutterfield, is a 
Missourian. 


* * * 


9 This winged bullet is somewhat 
picturesque, but its other advantages 
do not appear to the unpracticed eye 
of the laymen to be of greater utility 
than to blow the leaves off the 
trees, perhaps, for better observation. 
Which, after all, is no measly trick. 
The cherubim bullet is a little ultra- 
camouflage by Wm. Robert Moore 
of Arkansas. 


* * * 


10 Making the world safe for democ- 
racy is no joke, and not the least of 
war-time inventions is this one. 
Women will get the vote OK, but 
here's proof that they've got to 
come out in the open and uphold 
their laurels, for this “lit-up" keyhole 
is without doubt directed against 
them. While possibly having no 
relation to trench or submarine war- 
fare, this invention is designed to 
induce peace—of mind, anyway. 
Long live the inventor of the illum- 
inated keyhole, the foe of burglars 
and the promotor of safe home- 
comings. Mr. Frank W. Harvey of 
Michigan is responsible for it. The 
question is—will it work? 
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1 This anti-torpedo construction is 
a further application of elastic means 
of absorbing explosive force. Water- 
tight compartments in the hull of a 
ship are lined with resilient material, 
according to the idea of Samuel L. 
Griswold Knox of California. 


* * * 


12 Charles A. Bush of New York, has 
produced this apparatus for firing 
the propelling charge at the forward 
end of a shell instead of at the rear, 
as is now done. 


* * * 


13 This “‘deflector,’ fabricated by 
Henry DeCorte of Michigan, is -de- 
signed as a torpedo and shell guard. 
Somehow all such contrivances are 
disconcertingly remindful of old friend 
ostrich and his mode of self-protec- 
tion. 
+ a. + 

14 Apparently to guard against the 
well-known Hun trick of Spurlos 
Versenkt, per Luxberg, this picture 
doesn't represent a bird cage, but 
a life boat protector, made of steel, 
the inspiration of Frank Suchovsky 
of New Jersey. 


* * * 


1s Here's hoping this is not all of this 
motor, for it would suggest, from the 
drawing, that perpetual motion was 
the reason for its being. And as for 
p. m.—well, we're a long way from 
the end of the rainbow yet. Perhaps, 
Mr. Frank Gretsky, the inventor, 
could tell us his reason for seeming 
to induce old “‘perpetual's’ ghost to 


walk. 
* * * 


16 This apparatus to facilitate the 
launching of submarine torpedoes 
has been patented by Richard H. 
Goldborough of Washington, D. C. 


* * * 


17 The suggestion of ‘salvage’ always 
contains elements of strong romantic 
appeal. Buried treasure is a lure 
which has held many in thrall. The 
numerous contrivances designed for 
this purpose are invariably interest- 
ing and intrigue the imagination. 
This simple scheme for ship salvage, 
employing a plurality of air bags, 
was planned by Sugazi Suzuki of 
Utah. 


* * * 


1s Prolific in inventions is Alphonse 
Fernandez of Washington, D. C., who 
was recently granted no less than 
six patents simultaneously. He is 
as versatile as he is prolific. His non- 
explosive torpedo, which is prac- 
tically a_ self-starting searchlight, 
would seem to offer advantages for 
night survey without the observer 
being observed. A number of lights 
appearing on the water might confuse 
the enemy into thinking them an 
entire fleet of ships under convoy. 


‘A recent recruit to the disciples of 














19 With his mine-sowing, releasing and 
moving device, submarines may soon 
be playing a nice game of hide-and- 
seek with mines. 

20 He has outlined a plan of fuel 
supply for submerged submarines, 
probably the forerunner of sea 
“service stations,” like unto the 
pretty little sublimated mushrooms 
which have sprung up hither and yon 
upon the highroad. 


* * * 


21 Another safety device for grenades 
(which is something needed, for they 
have proven to be distructive to 
friend as well as foe), is illustrated 
here. Equipped with a time fuse, 
which is not released until the ma- 
chine leaves the hand of the bomber, 
this grenade is designed by Wm. 
Mills of England, to be premature 
explosion-proof. 





* * * 


22 Substituting compressed air for 
gun powder is getting to be something 
of a favorite scheme with inventors. 


this idea is V. C. Doubleday of 
England. If the numerous experi- 
ments along this line are successful, (22) 
the explosive manufacturers will have 


to turn to concocting talcum powder. 7-1, 


* * * 


2s A wire-cutting attachment fora REISS 


rifle, contrived by Roy E. Endicott 
of Montana, is illutrated here. This 
device is carried on the rifle stock, in 
front of the trigger guard. 





* * * 


2s Samuel J. Winn, Jr., of New 

Jersey, fathers this bullet-proof rifle 

shield, which is warranted to make 

the gentle art of sniping a hundred 

per cent efficient. It looks like a 

good bet for sniping sniping snipers. 
* * or 


25 The man who wants to save his 
face, should get in touch with 
Clarence F. Stockes of Georgia, the 
inventor of this helmet, which em- 
ploys the principle of resilient pro- 
tective armor. 

* * * 


26 One ship under water is worth two 
in embryo, seems to be the modern 
conception of the familiar old saying, 
for lots of people are thinking of 
prosperous salvage after U-boats are 
beaten. Another method is here 
shown for raising sunken vessels. 
Thomas J. Cahill, of California, 
promulgates this idea. 


* a * 


27 This improved bayonet locking 
device has been patented by Grant 
Hammond, of Connecticut. It is 
calculated to make Boche-sticking 
more of an exact science. 
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Writing to Mary by 


AM a respectable spinster with a double chin, of 
} the genus businesswoman obscura, habitat New 
York, severe of aspect, steen years older than I will 
admit, but with a weakness still for pet crippled 
chickens and collies and dolls and the great out- 
doors and Mary Pickford—but one of the millions who look 
up to Mary for the sunshine which she dispenses with such a 
lavish hand. mer 

It was the Movie Ball that started everything. All the 
glittering stars of filmland would be there, the announcement 
said—your very own hero or heroine that you had worshipped 
in the shadow world for years—there, in the flesh. And Mary 
Pickford, she would be’ there. 
That settled it for me. I 
would be there, too. 

I went. Hours too early, | 
sat amid the aroma of Spear- 
mint and cheap cigars await- 
ing the arrival of my heroine. 
I felt that | was doing some- 
thing rather foolish, but there 
| was and there I would stay. 
Gradually the lights of film- 
dom began to twinkle. There 
were excited exclamations and 
whisperings about me as some 
celebrity was recognized. | 
roused up and craned my 
neck with the rest of the 
rabble to gape at each new 
arrival, but slumped back in 
my seat when I saw not the 
lovely smile and the beautiful 
curls of Mary. §: =~ 

The hours passed. Maybe 
she wasn't coming. Midnight 
arrived. No Mary. The grand 
march. No Mary. I had been 
hoaxed. With the soul of an 
embittered movie fan I strode 
out of the place and took 
myself home. 

I decided to write to Mary. 
In my choicest and chastest 
English I told her of my at- 
tendance at the ball for the 
sole purpose of seeing her, and 
my bitter disappointment. 
By the time I got that letter 
written a great many things 
had convinced me that the 
Movie ball was no place for 





Of course, I apologized for 
writing without being proper- 


felt 9,999,999 other foolish 
movie fans must have done the same thing. I poked the letter 
into the mail-box and immediately began to look for an answer. 
A week passed and no reply. A month. I had become a 
misanthrope. 
Then one day there was Mary's picture in the papers with 
the announcement that she was to appear in person at a benefit 








the rare personality of Miss MISS MARY PICKFORD 

Pickford. and I told her that The brightest star of filmland. She is a tireless worker in her chosen 
: * field, and her vacations have been few and far between. Besides contri- f int” T seabed 
buting constantly to worthy charity, she has been indefatigable in war rom me agam: = 

relief work, giving two fully-equipped ambulances to the Red Cross and tO myself. “She may! 

ly “introduced,” although I purchasing many thousands of dollars’ worth of Liberty Bonds I wrote again, a long burn- 


People You Pay to Know 


One of the Millions 


to be given at the Hippodrome. I wavered—weakened. | 
reminded myself sternly of how I had been taken in before. 
Would I—again? I would. 

To the Hippodrome I went. “I spose she'll surely be here,” 
I said to the ticket man with a sickly smile, as | picked up 
my ticket. “Oh, she'll be here all right,’ was his cheerful 
assurance. 

On the night of the benefit I sat thru that unconscionably 
long program—and then—my heroine There she was on the 
stage, before my very eyes, wearing the loveliest rose-colored 
velvet coat and with the adorable curls looking their prettiest. 
Yes, Mary was really there. All about me were little exclama- 
tions of joy and pleasure and 
appreciation. The idol of 
millions was being adored. 

Then there was a change to 
overalls, some ‘movie busi- 
ness,” another change to 
Dutch costume, and a dance. 
How hard the little thing 
worked. I was sorry she 
worked so hard. And all for 
charity—generous little Mary! 
After the dance she made a 
curtain speech. Such a silvery 
voice she has, just the voice 
for Mary. 

A few days afterward there 
drifted into my domicile in 
the morning's mail a little 
white envelope that looked 
very ordinary from the out- 
side. The address was type- 
written. I eyed it indifferent- 
ly. I opened it with languid 
interest, only to catch the 
magic name at the bottom of 
the few typewritten lines. 

“IT wish to thank you for 
your lovely letter,” it began. 
I could hardly believe my 
eyes. ‘I appreciate very 
highly your attitude toward 
my non-appearance at the 
Movie ball,” it went on. I 
read it thru with a strangely 
thumping bosom. It wasn't 
a long letter. It asked with 
charming friendliness if I had 
been present at the Hippo- 
drome performance, and ended 
by asking, “May I hope to 
hear from you again?” 

“May she hope to hear 


ing letter. 

Soon there came an answer. “You responded nobly to my 
invitation to write and tell me what you thought of my Hippo- 
drome appearance,” it began. The whole letter was delight- 
fully informal. By this time I was encouraged to write Mary 
without reserve. I told her of the joy and the beauty and the 
sunshine she typified, for me and for so (Continued on page go) 
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A great deal of money has been spent on the propert 
| an hunting, wild turkey, duck, quail echeuioe and 


Accommodates 400 








HOTELS INDIAN RIVER and ROCKLEDGE, Rockledge, Florida 


Located 175 miles below Jacksonville on the Indian River, in the midst of the famous Indian River o: 


range groves. 
» making the hotels oqeet to the best hotels in the State. 
. j deer; a as good fish 
me of our great attractions is the golf course; one of the best in the South. Boa’ 
golf, tennis, billiards, pool and dancing. Opens January 3rd, 19 
W. W. BROWN, Manager 


Also Manager of Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 


‘ng as there is to be had in Florida. 
cing. motor boating, clock 
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Building the National 
War Savings Machine 


Continued from page 68 


of the men who have volunteered to “do their 
bit” in the war savings campaign. 

Asa Ramsey, of Tulsa, has accepted the direc- 
torship of the state of Oklahoma. He has long 
been one of the big men of the section, close to 
the great farming interests of the state, and his 
plans embrace a most interesting campaign. A 
former Texan, and one of the leading figures 
in the oil development, his acquaintance is very 
broad. He is a close friend of Senator Owen. 
Big, expansive Texas has a man fitting its vast 
area in Louis Lipsitz, of Dallas, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce, and a broad-gauge busi- 
ness man of the progressive type, who has enthu- 
siastically enlisted in the campaign to put Texas 
in the lead. The great prairies will be combed 
for the nickels and dimes of its people with a 
fine-tooth organization. 

Wyoming will be in charge of William C. 
Irving, of Douglas, who is very prominent in the 
oil development of the state, and also its financial 
circles. He is a man highly recommended for 
work. 


J. F. HARRIS, FEDERAL DIRECTOR 


New York and New England’s federal director 
on war savings is J. F. Harris, of the firm of 
Harris, Winthrop Company, New York City. 
Mr. Harris is the type of successful business man 
who had retired, but with his son in the army, 
the opportunity of service on the war savings 
campaign stirred his blood, and he has given 
himself over to the work with the energy charac- 
teristic of his great business career. 

His district includes the state of Connecticut, 
which will be in charge of Howell Cheney, silk 
manufacturer of South Manchester. Mr. Cheney 
is a type of the large and important business 
man who has willingly given his services to his 
government, and the campaign will be most 
efficiently conducted under his leadership. In 
Maine, Herbert J. Brown, a lumber and pulp 
manufacturer of Portland, has been appointed. 
Thruout the farming regions and the deep Maine 
woods the message of savings will be carried. 

Massachusetts, the thrifty Old Bay State, will 
have as its helmsman in the war savings cam- 
paign Robert F. Herrick, of Boston, a wise and 
judicious selection. With his sons already in the 
navy, Mr. Herrick wasn’t satisfied until he could 
get into the battle line with them. He will cap- 
tain the great ship of war savings in Massachu- 
setts and expects it to be loaded to the gunwales. 
The state of New Jersey will be in the hands of 
Dwight Morrow, of Edgewood. In everyday 





life he is a banker, and member of the firm of 
J. P. Morgan & Co. In the campaign for war 
savings, he ‘will be a red-blooded machine of 
energy and enthusiasm for the cause. 

In New York City, Frederick Winthrop Allen, 
a member of the firm of Lee, Higginson & Co.’s 
New York branch, has been selected to carry 
on the great work of war savings. Here is 
another young, successful business man of large 
affairs who brings great strength to the national 
effort for thrift and savings. Upper New York 
State, represented by William J. Tully, general 
solicitor of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, adds one more forceful personality 
to the war savings battalion. Mr. Tully will 
carry the need of saving straight to the hearts of 
the people. 

Rhode Island has been placed in charge of 
Theodore F. Green, of Providence, a lawyer by 
profession. In this little state, an industrial 
beehive, Mr. Green expects to gather the honey 
for Uncle Sam in war savings. The Green 
Mountain State of Vermont has been turned over 
to ex-Governor Fred A. Howland, of Montpelier. 
Mr. Howland, as president of the National Life 
Insurance Company, will bring all the training 
and expert knowledge of his business into the 
service of his country. 

New Hampshire will be in charge of Allen 
Hollis, of Concord, brother of Senator Hollis. 
Mr. Hollis is a real man, full of energy and easy 
to co-operate with. He will knit the state 
together for war savings with a close cohesive 
organization. 


EDGAR C. BRADLEY, FEDERAL DIRECTOR 


The Pacific Coast federal director is Edgar C. 
Bradley, of San Francisco, who is at present 
assistant to the Secretary of the Interior at 
Washington. Mr. Bradley has long been one 
of the big men of the Coast. For twelve years 
he was vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
and prior to this was for fifteen years vice-presi- 
dent of the Postal Telegraph Cable Company. 
Before taking up his work in Washington, he 
was a director of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
the twelfth district. He is a man of wide vision, 
and the great West, under his leadership, will be 
strongly united for the campaign of savings. 

In his district, the northern section of Cali- 
fornia will be handled by John S. Drum, of San 
Francisco, president of the Savings Union Bank 
& Trust Company, and a man of large affairs, 
whose personality and acquaintance fit him for 
most successful work. The southern section will 
be represented by G. A. Davidson, of San Diege, 
president of the San Diego Exposition, who is 
well versed in the processes of arousing public 
sentiment and patriotic support. He is a forceful 
public speaker. 





For the state of Idaho, ex-Governor James }. 
Hawley, of Boise, has been chosen, than whom 
no fitter man could be found. Harry R. Trittle 
of the Phoenix Gazette, a live, wide-awake news. 
paper man, will direct the War Savings Campaign 
in Arizona. Nevada’s director is Fred J. White, 
postmaster of Reno, whose close identification 
with the Post-office Department was one of the 
many things that recommended him as the logical 
man. 

The state of Oregon will be in charge of C. 5, 
Jackson, editor of the Portland Journal. Mr 
Jackson is conspicuous as another newspaper 
man who has been selected as a state director. 
He will surely put Oregon on the map when the 
returns are in. It’s a way newspaper men have 
of doing things. George T. Odell, manager of 
the Consolidated Wagon and Machine Company, 
of Salt Lake City, is in charge of the Utah cam. 
paign. He is a man of wide experience in dealing 
with farmers, and will do this job as he has done 
all others entrusted to him. In Utah they're 
always willing to “let George do it.” Washing. 
ton State is represented by Mr. Daniel Kelleher, 
chairman of the Board of the Seattle National 
Bank, who will bring all the strength of that 
wonderful section into the great war savings 
campaign. He is one of the eminently successful 
men of the Northwest who has been active in 
all its phases of activity. 


J. DENNISTON LYON, FEDERAL DIRECTOR 


In the selection of J. Denniston Lyon, of 
Pittsburg, Secretary McAdoo found another 
willing soldier to the cause of war savings. Mr. 
Lyon is known in Pittsburg as one of its fore- 
most financiers of the younger generation. His 
father was a leading Pennsylvania manufacturer 
in the early days. He is a director in many of 
the large industries of that section. Mr. Lyon's 
district cuts thru the center of the eastern section 
of the United States, where the big industries 
lie, and is one of the largest apportionments in 
the vast war savings plan. 

Henry F. Scott, president of Scott & Company, 
Wilmington, as Delaware’s state director, will 
find ready soil among the munitions factories of 
the region, where high wages predominate. Big, 
blond, and fairly heavy set, he is primarily one 
of the most prominent business men, but prefers 
to be called a farmer. Kentucky’s director, 
James B. Brown, president of the National Bank 
of Commerce, Louisville, will see that the “Blue 
Grass’”’ State is well in the lead in the war savings 
campaign. With a people nationally known for 
love of racing, Kentucky will take the track on 
war savings predetermined to come out a “blue 
ribbon” winner. 

The great state of Ohio has been turned over 
to Harry P. Wolfe, of Columbus, who has long 


SAVE MONEY! 
These Are War Times 


Cut down your tire bills. Put on DOUBLE 
TREAD TIRES today—you can save 50 per 
cent on your tire bills. 


DOUBLE TREADS are strong, serviceable, 
good-looking tires of double thickness and 
special construction, insuring splendid a 
qualities. We build them for tough, h 
work. Since 1914 we have sold car-loads of 
our tires to automobilists in every corner of the 
United States and Canada, and today many of 
our first purchasers are sending us their seventh 
and eighth consecutive order. 


DOUBLE TREADS give you substantial 
service at lowest cost. Let us send you one 
tire to prove our case. Compare these prices, 
then send us your order today. Our business 
has been built on the good will and satisfaction 
created by first orders. 


Also all sizes up to 38x5}4. State whether 
clincher, ‘‘Q.D.” or straight side 


Address Dept. Nat. M. 
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106 West 52d Street New York City | 
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been prominent in publishing circles of the state, 
having an interest in two of its important news- 
papers. He is also connected with Wolfe Brothers 
Shoe Company, and is one of the younger type 
of modern business men, quick and spontaneous. 
His state, which has experienced the sudden 
transition into a seething manufacturing center, 
offers great possibilities for the war savings 
propaganda. Pennsylvania will be bisected, the 
western section allotted to former Congressman 
James Francis Burke, who knows the ropes of 
interesting the mass in the great problems of 
the day. He is a small man, wears horn-rimmed 
glasses, of very gracious and polished manner, 
but a real, concentrated worker for results. With 
a patriotic punch, he will arouse the great iron 
and steel center of America to its privilege and 
duty in buying war savings stamps. 

Pennsylvania, eastern section, will be in charge 
of Robert K. Cassatt, of the firm of Cassatt & Co., 
bankers, Philadelphia. Mr. Cassatt is a son of 
the late Alexander J. Cassatt, formerly president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, and is especially 
well fitted for the task in hand. R. L. Archer, 
cashier of the First National Bank of Huntington, 
will direct the state of West Virginia in war 
savings. His organization embraces the coal 
mines in the mountains, the farms, and the river 
and manufacturing cities of that state. 


OTTO MARX, FEDERAL DIRECTOR 


F The southern federal director is Otto Marx, 
of Otto Marx & Co., Birmingham, Alabama. Mr. 
Marx is a strong, virile, self-made business 
man, head of one of the largest private banking 
institutions in the South. He responded to the 
call for services, cast aside his great business 
interests for the term of the war, and, as he 


forcibly puts it, was glad to ‘‘Help out and do . 


my share.”” Mr. Marx’s district embraces a 
large group of important southern states. 

Alabama will be in charge of Crawford John- 
son, of Birmingham, a keen business man, who 
has been trained in the school “results.” Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce, he always 
bears his share of every civic burden. The 
general air about Mr. Johnson is that he’s going 
to make good. War savings work in the District 
of Columbia has been turned over to Daniel J. 
Callahan, president of the Washington Rotary 
Club, and vice-president, general manager of 
the Norfolk & Washington Steamboat line. 
Handsome, energetic, devoted to his country, 
he instantly eliminates all doubts as to the suc- 
cessful culmination of the work in the District 
of Columbia. He brings to his work not only his 
vaiied business experience, but his intimate touch 
with affairs in the capital of the country. 

Mr. Hugh Richardson, of Atlanta, who was 
one of the students of President Wilson in the 
class-room at Princeton, will have charge of the 
state of Georgia. Mr. Richardson is prominent 
in real estate and investments of the South. 
Identified with the remarkable growth of Atlanta 
for the past twenty years, he is vitally interested 
in the war savings campaign, to which he will 
freely give his time and attention, with the “put 
it over” spirit of Atlanta. Louisiana has been 
delegated to Dr. Paul H. Saunders, president of 
the Commercial Trust Savings Company, New 
Orleans. Mr. Saunders is a brilliant financier, 
a man successful in every undertaking, a man 
of deep scientific knowledge, an educator, a 
leader wherever he goes—a man the country 
will hear from. 

Maryland has as its war savings director 
Colonel Robert B. Crain, an attorney and farmer 
of Mt. Victoria. Big, hale and hearty, the Colonel 
will spread the message with sincerity and con- 
viction. Méississippi will be in charge of J. T. 
Thomas, president of the Bank of Grenada, 
Grenada, Mississippi, a man of large means and 
influence. 

In North Carolina, F. H. Fries, president of 
the Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, of 
Winston-Salem, has been appointed to carry 
on the work. This dignified Southerner of the 
old school takes his responsibilities seriously and 
earnestly. He holds the call of his country to 
this work as his highest obligation. 

R. G. Rhett, of Charleston, president of the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, will direct 
he work in the state of South Carolina, bringing 











Somewhere 


Laying submarine cable, hundreds of 
miles of it, to scores of isolated lighthouses 
is one of the telephone tasks made neces- 
sary by the war. The Bell System has also 
built lines connecting some two hundred 
coast guard stations. 


It has built complete telephone systems 
for fifteen National Army cantonments 
and fifteen National Guard camps, each a 
city in size, and also at many naval, officer's 
reserve, mobilization and embarkation 
camps and at army and navy stations. 


It has provided an enormous increase in 
long distance facilities throughout the 
country, that satisfactory service may be 
maintained between cantonments, training 
camps, guard outposts, military supply sta- 
tions, war industries, the National Capital 
and other centers of Government activity. 
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to it his immense genius for organization. He 
is a dynamic type of the new business man, for- 
merly mayor of the city of Charleston. He is 
devoted to his state and country, and in accept- 
ing the state directorship, fully appreciates the 
great opportunity offered him for valuable ser- 
vice. The state of Tennessee will be in charge 
of Thomas R. Preston, president of the Hamilton 
National Bank of Chattanooga. A leading citi- 
zen, a man of the solid type that the country 
can always count upon in every emergency, Mr. 
Preston’s great ability and thoro knowledge of 
even the remote sections of his state will bring 
Tennessee’s quota of war savings to the front 
rapidly. 

At Tampa, James Fenimore Cooper Griggs, 
collector of customs for the state of Florida, will 
look after the war savings campaign in that state. 
As collector of customs he is considered to be 
the direct representative of the President and 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he is thoroly 
enthused with the work. His broad acquaint- 
ance with the industries of the section puts him 
in close touch with the people. The state will 
be well organized in every county, city, and town. 
Virginia, the mother of Presidents, will be 
handled by Thomas B. McAdams, vice-president 











in America 


The Government facilities at the National 
Capital have already been increased three- 
fold and there has been a tremendous in- 
crease in local and toll facilities. 


Fifteen thousand miles of telephone wire 
have been taken from other use for the 
exclusive service of the Government and 
some 20,000 miles of telegraph facilities 
also provided. 


Meanwhile the Bell System has given 
generously of its man power, until over 
seven thousand men are in service or re- 
cruited for military duty. 


Members of the Bell System whether 
they have already gone to France or 
whether they have stayed at their posts to 
help mobilize the country for victory, are 
equally in the service of the Nation. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System 


Universal Service 





of the Merchants National Bank of Richmond. 
Like other bankers appointed to the position of 
state director, Mr. McAdams brings a wide 
knowledge of savings and banking to the work 
of the organization. A true Virginian, proud of 
his state, he represents the highest type of 
chivalric American manhood. As state director 
he evinces the same enthusiasm that character- 
izes his associate appointees. 


ORGANIZATION OF WAR SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 


With every state lined up for the work, it is 
believed there will be one hundred thousand war 
savings associations organized in the United 
States within the next year. It is for these the 
big drive will be made. 

The formation of war savings associations is 
planned for every section of the country. An 
association may be organized by any group of 


| ten or more persons and upon proper application 


a charter will be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The purpose of these organizations 
is to encourage saving, and the only obligation 
of the members is to systematically save and to 
extend the membership of the association. 
Suggested by-laws of these associations state 
that: ‘The object of this association shall be to 
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induce every person to systematically economize 
and to buy war savings certificates; to provide 
facilities for properly carrying out such purposes; 
to urge members to start others saving; to ac- 
tively promote the sale of war savings certifi- 
cates among those with whom they come in 
contact, and to increase the membership of the 
association.”’ 

War savings associations are not a new idea, 
for they have been in very successful operation 
in Great Britain for nearly two years, and over 
forty thousand separate associations are in active 
existence in that country. 


THE “‘w. S. S.""—PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Supplying the war savings stamps and certifi- 
cates to the various sales points thruout the 
United States is an important detail of the war 
savings campaign which has been thoroly worked 
out. 

The section of Production and Distribution, 
under the management of Keith McLeod, assisted 
by J. H. Bagley and E. E. Beyer, has charge of 
all matters relating to distribution of these 
stamps, certificates, envelopes and thrift cards, 
to all points of America. This distribution is 





conducted entirely thru the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Postoffice Department. Post- 
master-General Burleson has promised the full 
co-operation of his three hundred thousand 
postoffice employees in the work of reaching the 
people. 

The postoffices will receive an initial supply, | 
and there will also be placed in the postoffices 
of fifty-seven of the largest cities of the country— 
one in each state and two in the larger states— 
a reserve supply, to take care of urgent demands 
for a re-supply as they may arise. 

A certain ratio between war savings stamps and 
thrift cards, between the war savings stamps and 
war savings certificates, and between the thrift 
stamps and thrift cards has been determined | 
upon. This ratio in every case must be largely a | 
guess. Some communities will be largely five- | 
dollar communities; others will run more to the 
twenty-five-cent stamps. The standard pack- 
age decided upon consists of two hundred war | 
savings stamps, fifty war savings certificates, | 
fifty envelopes, three hundred thrift stamps and 
seventy-five thrift cards 

It will be the task of the state directors to 
watch the supply, steer it to the demand, and 
bring the demand to it, so that every man, 
woman, and child in the country may start to 
SERVE BY SAVING. 


THE PUBLICITY BUREAU 


The publicity bureau of the United States 
Treasury, in keeping with the effort of the two 
Liberty Loan campaigns, has planned a wide- 
spread publicity campaign for the war savings 
stamps. In order to fix the various items of 
thrift stamps, thrift cards, war savings stamps 
and war savings certificates in the minds of the 
people under one “trade-mark” idea, the large 
capital letters W.S.S.—War Savings Stamps 


of the United States Government—was selected | ~ 


and placed in an oblong frame with the torch | 
of liberty to light the way, which design will be | 
displayed wherever stamps are sold, and will | 
be carried on all the literature put out by the | 


committee. 


Letters from the Boys 
at the Front 


LIEUTENANT HANNIGAN’S LETTER 
TO HIS MOTHER 


Your numerous letters have been a source of | 
great joy to me, and I hope I'll get a lot more. | 
Our mail comes in bunches, and the more we | 
get, the better we like it. 

Here I am in a little bit of a French town, 
about one thousand feet above sea level. This, 
like all other towns, is on the side of ahill. The 
streets are narrow and crooked. The houses are 
made of concrete, with a variety of roofs, some 
red tile, some field stones, and some moss. The 
interior of the houses is extremely neat, but the 
door yards are very unsanitary. I judge the 
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Strange Christmas 
Chimes, these; yet, 
how wonderful! 








On December 1 the curtain went up at 130,000 business windows 
in the United States for the sale of 25-cent war thrift stamps. Post- 
offices, banks, and many business firms handle the distribution, 
reaching every city and village in the land. 


As a war necessity Uncle Sam is offering 4 per cent compound 
interest for the small savings of his people. No one is overlooked. 
Everyone has an opportunity to buy and to save. Sixteen 25-cent 
stamps pasted on a thrift card ($4.00) and 12 cents will buy a 
$5.00 government certificate, payable January Ist, 1923. 


Think what it means to our boys during the biting blasts” of 
winter and in the damp of the trenches to know that every hour of 
the day “back home” someone is remembering them? The cash 
register is ringing—ringing with the war thrift stamp sales in every 
nook and corner—with the “‘mite” contributions of a mighty people 


Strange Christmas chimes, these; fyet, how wonderful! 


_ We can’t all buy a $50 bond, but every man and woman, every 
little boy and girl can lend a quarter to Uncle Sam for the boys 
“over there.” We can ring the bells, and keep them ringing.’ 


It puts old and young in the fighting ranks. The one thing that 
the enemy never counted on is this united heart power of our great 
nation, which, crystallized into thrift power, means]national 
strength—immeasurable, indomitable. 

a good-bye as they em- 


O U R BOY barked on their‘call to duty. 


They know there is no such thing as a good-bye when the hopes 
and fears, the prayers and tears and the support of the folks at home 
is behind them. 


Your smallest saving becomes great when it goes to back up such 
sons as these. A country worth fighting for is worth saving for. 
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people want to be clean, but do not understand 
the fundamentals of sanitation. 

This is a great farming country, and, believe 
me, they know how to farm. The cultivated 
land is perfectly laid out and is constantly worked. 


| Of course, all the able-bodied men have gone to | 
| war, and so the work has to be done by the old 


men and women and the children. It sure does 


| seem strange to see a woman driving a plow, 
| but they think nothing of it. 


The people are wonderfully kind to us, and 


| seem to be more than grateful for our coming. 
| They are constantly doing things for us, and, 


believe me, the men appreciate it. Our comforts 
are not numerous and these things help out a lot. 

There is a lot of poverty, but even the poorest 
insist on giving. They wash clothes for the boys, 


| sew on buttons, and do all that sort of thing, 


but refuse to take a cent for it. When the boys 
get paid, tho, I guess they’ll find a way to make 
up for it. 

Poor Italy seems to be the object of a com- 
bined German-Austro attack. This I judge was 
possible for the enemy because of Russia’s 
disgusting plight. Possibly before you get this 
letter there will be news of a different nature 
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from the Italian front. I have an idea that 
Germany’s little success there is going to be a 
bit expensive for her.. There should be some inter- 
esting news from there, but you never can be 
sure of anything over here. 

As you know, France has been doing pretty 
well. They have taken many prisoners and a 
number of guns. Some of the prisoners I’ve 
seen, and they are a motley crew. Many of 
them couldn’t have been over sixteen, while 
others were at least fifty-five. I saw one group 
of German officers and there were. all varieties, 
from the near-sighted student type to a big, 
haughty cheese who was doing his best to sneer. 
They are a bad lot, but surely are well treated. 
I think too well. 

The English and French nations are solidly 
behind their armies and determined to force 
the issue to a successful termination. 

With the enforcement of our boycott of neutral 
countries and the entry of our men in large num 
bers, I doubt if Germany can hold on very long. 
The ease with which so many of her soldiers are 
taken prisoners is a very good sign for ws. 
They are sick of the war, and getting sicker 
every day. The Allies, while also tired of wat, 
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We've all got to do it. Everybody and 





everything must work together. The Mp 
boys over there, and those they left 


behind! 


It’s all or none. 


We must fight to save. ‘ s 


The mobilized thought of one hundred million people on one 
purpose—that of backing up our boys in the trenches, is a psychic 


We’re proud of them and want them to be proud of us, by daily 


power never before known in the history of a republic. | 


helping to win the war. Every last one of us can do our daily bit. A 
War Savings Stamp—a thrift stamp—every little bit helps. 


Help! It is Uncle Sam who calls. Help our boys at.the front. 


with love, with hope, and with Ay )} 
| NSPI RE courage—with the conquering spirit 2 
that makes fighting men endure and ; 


live. These are times for practical 
sentiment—the sentiment of dollars ‘i 


THEM 


and cents to back our soldiers in de 
their grim fight for victory. Every War Savings Stamp bears 
witness to your pride and love for the soldier lad who is offering } fi 


his life for his country—for your protection. 


In no better way can we express a nation’s affectionate remem- 
brance at Christmastide to our boys overseas. 


A War Savings 


Certificate should find its way into every child’s stocking Christmas \ 
morning—$4.12 will put it there—and if this is not possible, then 
by all means a Thrift Card. Twenty-five cents will put a Thrift 


Card there. 


Give as many War Savings Stamps as you can—that’s the kind 


of help that counts. 


It means 4 per cent compound interest, the 


highest interest ever paid by a government for the small savings 


of its people. 
glorious privilege. 


What is more, it means victory for the Flag. A 


Won’t you—for this is a personal appeal—do your bit; help win 
the war by systematic saving. 
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have an unbelievable determination to win, and 
there is no question but what they will. 

Tell dad not to worry, duration may be uncer- 
tain, but result is positive. Soldiers win wars 
and every Allied soldier is on the job and will 
Stay on until the day peace comes. 

I miss you all, and will be glad when I can 
return, but don’t begin expecting me until you 
hear the war is over. Keep a more or less steady 
line of smokes, sugar, candy, etc., coming over. 
Send everything parcel post and be sure it is 
carefully wrapped. We can use all the magazines, 

ks, ete., that you send. Also knit goods. 
If you will send these to me, I’ll see that they are 
distributed. 

Good-day, Mumsy dear. I love you and I'll 
be home after the war and tell you all about this 
beautiful country. 


A portion of letter received by Miss Katherine 
G. Powers, of Foxboro, from Henri Dujardin, 
amachine gunner from Attleboro, Massachusetts: 


HOW IT FEELS TO “GO OVER THE TOP” After that we had six days of rest. 


| days in the trenches and tomorrow we are going 


We went into the first line of trenches July 29, 
at the left of the Royal English Guard. For 


| were shell holes twenty-five feet deep. 


several days the cannon had been belching forth 
their shells. The 31st, at three in the morning, 
the dance was on. It was impossible to talk, 
there was so much noise. 

The hour of attack was 4:30. At the ap- 
pointed time we went “over the top.” The 
spectacle that | had under my eyes for three 
hours is one never to be forgotten. | believe it 
is impossible for one who has not experienced 
it to imagine it. 

The earth was completely torn up. There 
In front 
of us for one hundred yards there was a veritable 
wall of flames, and pieces of steel were flying in all 
directions. This was the barrage of our artillery, 
and it advanced one hundred yards every two 
minutes. For three miles we followed it, always 
one hundred yards behind. The prisoners we 
took were all completely crazed. We found dead 
bodies on all sides. In short, it was terrible. 

Our difficulties began the next day with the 
rain. The soil is of clay and we had mud almost 
to our waists. We had to stay in that position 
six days. Many of our men stayed there forever. 
Again six 


back for the last time for ten days. 


the Army 


Can Business Create a 


War-proof World? 


Continued from page 69 


might not exactly conform to that of every 
nation of the world, but toleration would soon 
eliminate misunderstandings, until a working 
democracy could be-.developed along natural 
lines. If they choose to do so, let them have their 
king and court life as a tribute to tradition, but 
let it be done with and by the consent of the 
governed. There would, of course, be ‘ne’er do 
wells,’ among nations as among individuals, but 
the example of all nations striving in keen but 
sportsmanlike rivalry to develop themselves and 
bring to their land all the advantages and honor 
that the wisdom of the ages has given them 
would, in time, be the spirit of all. 

‘‘The propaganda of socialism would be swal- 
lowed up because some such plan as this would 
naturally evolve the results dreamed of by al- 
truists, but with means to attain that end that 
are first of all practical.” 


Who’s What in 


Continued from page 61 


Major General William Crozier, more than any 
other officer of the military establishment of this 
nation, is one of those peculiarly skilled geniuses 
who accomplishes great things without osten- 
tation. To see him behind his big desk in the 
War Department building, one would never 
imagine that the creature of his inventive genius, 
the Buffington-Crozier disappearing gun car- 
riage, was the first real camouflage ever prac- 
tised by the American armed forces. This 
invention, used at all the sea-coast fortifications 
of the United States, has been adopted by other 
governments because of its perfect manipulation 
and its facility for ‘‘hiding’’ from any possible 
enemy. General Crozier, likewise, invented the 
Crozier wire-bound gun now generally used, and 
was the designer of most of siege and sea-coast 
armament now generally in use. 

His military career began September 1, 1872, 
when he entered the military academy as an 
appointee from Kansas, altho he was a native of 
Carrollton, Ohio. He graduated as a second 
lieutenant of artillery June 15, 1876, and shortly 
thereafter he was assigned to frontier duty, 
serving at Camp Robinson, Nebraska, and in the 
campaign against the Sioux Indians, including 
the Powder River expedition. He also served in 
California in the campaign against the Bannocks 
in 1878. 

Active combatant soldiery, however, was not 
to remain long the forte of General Crozier, who 
in 1879 was appointed assistant professor of 
military mathematics at West Point. While 
thus assigned, he was advanced to the grade of 
first lieutenant of ordnance, but his first real 
ordnance work began at Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, arsenal, where he served as assistant to 
the commandant. In 1887, after a year sick 
leave, General Crozier reported to the office of 
the chief of ordnance, where for a year he was 
assigned to special experimental duties, which 
terminated in a trip to European ordnance works 
for study. Benefiting from an intensive study 
of foreign-make ordnance, General Crozier set 
to work designing improved crdnance, with the 
result that American model seige guns and other 
artillery equipment soon came into prominence. 

General Crozier was staff ordnance officer in 
the Philippine insurrection in 1900, and was 
chief ordnance officer of the Pekin relief expedi- 
tion in the same year. Upon returning to this 
country, he was appointed professor of natural 
and experimental philosophy at the Military 
Academy, but declined in order to remain in the 
ordnance department, in which he was made 
brigadier general and chief of ordnance on 
November 22, 1901. He has served as president 
of the War College, was a delegate to the Inter- 
national Peace Conference at the Hague in 1899, 
has written numerous volumes on ordnance 
construction, and is included in the membership 


| of coast defense boards, boards of ordnance and 
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fortifications, the American Geographic Society 
and the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science. 

The ordnance department, which in peace 
times occupied only the minor position that 
auxiliary divisions of the army do, has increased 
in leaps and bounds to keep pace with the 
‘miracle’ army of the American nation. The 
magnitude of the part this government is to take 
in the war against Germany has made it neces- 
sary for the ordnance department not only to 
work three shifts of men in the arsenals, but has 


made necessary the creation of an entirely new | 


rifle, in order to be uniform with that of our 


allies, and the creation of an ordnance factory | 
behind | 


with numerous ordnance repair units 
the lines of France that will give service to 
hundreds of skilled machinists and carriage 
repairers. Likewise ammunition of all calibers 
must be furnished the khaki men who fight under 
the Stars and Stripes in France. To properly 


self will soon leave for France to superintend 
ordnance establishments behind the lines. 
. * * . 
George Owen Squier, the youngest major 
general in the staff corps and, with one excep- 





men and airplanes “to blind the eyes of the 
German armies.”” He is the man who put the 
signal corps of the army into the forefront of 
the subsidiary department of the military estab- 
lishment, and he hasn’t encouraged but few gray 
hairs to crown his head in the process. 

Major General Squier is a man who has achieved 
things. Fortified with an abundant knowledge 
of electrical engineering, Squier has applied to 
the United States air service and department 
of field communication innovations that place 
the signal corps of the American government on 
a par with the most improved methods now in 
use in the European fields. 

For his technical work, he has gained the 
recognition of all the large scientific organizations 
of the country; by his executive ability he has 


| organized in practically every large college and 


university, and in many of the grade schools 


| and vocational institutions active branches of 


| the signal corps, thru which thousands*of stu- 
handle this immense task, General Crozier him- | 


dents are learning telegraphy, wireless work, 


| mechanical work involved in the operation of 
| flying machines, and other technical instruction 
| that will make the American signal corps capable 


of dealing with any obstacle that might be met 


| on the field of battle. 
tion, of the United States army, as chief signal | 
officer, has $750,000,0c0 to spend in providing | 


He is the man who laid the Philippine cable- 
telegraph system connecting this nation with 


the islands. He made possible the art of com. 
munication among field troops, and he has 
numerous inventions to his credit that make his 
employment as chief of the signal corps of the 
army a most thoughtful selection. 

A native of Dryden, Michigan, where he was 
born March 21, 1865, Squier was appointed to 
the United States Military Academy from his 
home state in 1883. He graduated as a second 
lieutenant of artillery June 12, 1887, and was 
assigned to the garrison at Fort McHenry, 
Maryland. While thus assigned, he took a 


| course in electrical engineering at Johns Hopkins 


University. Service at other coast fortifications 
was performed by Squier until 1898, when his 
knowledge of signal work gained him the rank 
of captain and signal officer of the United States 
Volunteers. His service in the Philippines was 
fraught with the success that comes to an ener- 
getic, inventive genius. In the volunteer service 


| he rose to the rank of lieutenant colonel and 





chief signal officer of the third army corps. 

General Squier served as military attache at 
the London Embassy beginning in 1912, and 
performed research work for the government in 
electrical engineering for some time following 
his return to this country. He served as in- 
structor at the Artillery School at Fort Monroe 
during his early service with the army, and 
during the years when the signal corps was in 
the process of expansion, he added numerous 
electrical innovations to coasc fortifications that 
made possible their effective operation. 

Since the declaration of war, the signal corps 
of the army has become one of the chief depart- 
ments in which expansion has been the predom- 
inating point. Congress, which heretofore 
appropriaced not more than a million dollars to 
all departments of the signal corps, in one bill 
during the last session gave the unusual sum of 
$640,000,000 for aircraft alone. 

The signal corps, with the Aircraft Board 
Cooperating now has hundreds of plants never 
before engaged in making parts for airplanes 
working night and day; Yankee genius has 
evolved a “‘Liberty Motor’ to propel the giants 
of the skies, and thousands of young men 
are undergoing intensive training as fliers and 
in “ground work’ to man the fleet of airplanes 
that will soon be sent across the seas to augment 
the British and French demons of the air in 
blinding the eyes of the German forces. 


Writing to Mary 


Continued from page 85 


many others. I told her about the pet crippled 
chicken that I once owned away back in the days 
of my childhood. It was a black chicken that 
Mother had given me because she thought it was 
going to die anyway, but it grew and thrived and 
learned to love me, and it met me at the gate 
every evening when I came home from school, 
I told her. And I had a pet collie, too, and the 
collie grew insanely jealous of the chicken, and 
everything. 

One day as I stood in the park I had a great 
inspiration and wrote a ‘‘poem” about Mary, 
which found its way into print. I sent her a 
copy of the magazine, with the poem carefully 
marked. Then for fear she wouldn’t see it after 
all, | wrote her. The letter that came in acknowl- 
edgment revealed more than anything else ever 
could a delicate intuition and a fine sense of cour- 
tesy. It was not a poem to rave over, and 
Mary didn’t rave over it, but what she said 
had the ring of sincerity—and that she was 
sending me a picture of herself ““which I hope 
will give you one-tenth the pleasure your poem 
brought to me.” 

Several months after the letter acknowledging 
the poem | took a long ramble over the hills 


| and wrote her about it, telling her how the 


beauty of the flowers and the song of the birds 
brought me reminders of her—as if I needed to 
be reminded, or anything! I wrote more because 
writing to Mary had by that time grown to bea 
habit. To me there was a kinship between her 
and the great world of nature. I had gotten so 
much pleasure out of the ramble and | wanted 
to share it with her. I remember I enclosed a 
four-leaf clover. 
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Her reply was a revelation of a little soul all 
a-flutter with desire for freedom. She confessed 
that my letter had awakened in her longings and 
desires tucked away and seldom mentioned, that 
she would like nothing so much.as to don a pair 
of overalls “‘and go way out in the country, 
where they never heard of Mary Pickford, or 
Little Mary, or Lovely Mary, or any kind of a 
Mary. And I want to dig, and play ball, in fact, 
spend one day as I would really love to spend it. 
| tried it once, but before I had eaten dinner 
the entire town knew I| was there.’’ And she 
added that while she had some degree of pride 
in having so many friends and followers, there 
was “also a feeling of being peeked at, and poked 
at, and being looked upon as a side show in the 
circus. ‘Step right this way, ladies and gentle- 
men, etc.’ I tell you it is nerve-wrecking.”’ 

In one of her letters she revealed the depth 
of her slavery to her public. In a certain photo- 
drama she had hidden the curls away and used 
a makeup, and the people fretted and com- 
plained and wrote her heart-broken letters 
imploring her never to do it again. I was one 
who had written in this spirit—alas that I should 
have been. Her reply showed some weariness, 
both of spirit and body: 

“It is very hard to stay in the same line of 
work all the time; 


little wail. 
be hard! 
curls she moulded a Frankenstein, and she has 
never been able to get out of its clutches. But 
after this protest from her dear public she sur- 
rendered sweetly and gave us such wonderful 
photo-dramas as “‘The Poor Little Rich Girl’ 
and “Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” charac- 
terizations that will remain forever in the 
memory of all who saw them on the screen. 

In referring to another picture in which she 
had played the part of a young lady, she showed 
her delight in a measure of the freedom it gave 
her by: ‘‘It’s like a first long dress or a day 
away from convent walls to play grown-up, if 
but for one story.” 


My heart went out to her. It must 


Some of Mary’s admirers have often complained | 


bitterly that she must always be kept in rags 
and tatters. 
obviously intended for things beautiful, they 
declared. 


When Mary created a personality with | 


It was such an injustice to one so | 








smiles and curls, curls and | 
smiles,’—there was a plaintive note in this | 


One of her letters in telling me of | 


taking some of the scenes in ‘‘The Little Prin- | 


cess’ is almost an echo of this sentiment: 

“My dresses are prettier this time than poor 
little ‘Rebecca’ could own, and I find that I 
love the lace and the feathers and the ribbons!’ 

In a more recent missive she reveals the tender 
and sympathetic side of her nature. A little 
crippled girl whom I know wrote me that she 


had at last mustered up the courage to write | 


Miss Pickford and tell her ‘‘what she thought 
of her plays.” And, she informed me ecstati- 
cally, Mary had sent her a picture “which was 
very pretty,”’ and described it in detail. I told 
Miss Pickford how much joy she had created 
in one human breast at least, and her comment 
was 

“I am glad if the picture to Alice Jones helped 
a poor little struggling soul. I wish their dear 
little letters held magic mirrors so I could read 
the true needs of my little friends. I am always 
so afraid | shall neglect some one who needs a 
helping hand.” ; 

Thus does Mary Pickford peep out from the 
lines of her letters, a living, breathing entity. 


A Stretcher-Bearer in 


No Man’s Land 


Continued from page 64 


moon. A: party of engineers passed us on the 
way and the irrepressible Ivory sung out: 
“Hurry up, boys, business is rotten,” at which 
they all laughed and promised to be right back. 
Such is my memory of my first venture out 
onto that land of death that reaches from Switz- 


erland to the English Channel, and as the mem- | 


ory of it fades away, | seem to see a road pave- 
lined with poplars whose leafless branches are 
taised heavenward in silent protest against the 
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awful carnage. It is a beautiful morning in 
February and the sun is shining down upon the 
tired and battered remnant of a Canadian 
stretcher bearer division as they swing along the 
road and pass over the brow of a snow-covered 
hill and out of sight. There is a great sorrow in 
their hearts for those who will never more march 
beside them.in the ranks, but with true soldier 
spirit their sorrows and suffering are unspoken, 
and as they pass from my memory | seem to see 
them with a smile upon their lips while they sing 
in hearty chorus: 
Pack all your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And Smile, Smile, Smile! 
While you've a lucifer to light your fag, 
Smile, boys, that’s the style! 
What’s the use of worryin’—it never was worth while. 


Pack all your troubles in your old kit bag, 
And Smile, Smile, Smile! 


A dollar a year is all that is required for 
membership in the Red Cross. Surely the very 
least you can do is to join and thus aid in their 
great work of mercy, humanity, compassion and 
relief. A dollar isn’t much, but translated into 
terms of Red Cross work, words cannot tell of 
the good it will do—the suffering it will relieve. 
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one cent each month. The multiple is so simple 
any child can understand it, as well as the older 
people who have forgotten their arithmetic. 
Every war savings stamp you buv this Christmas 
will earn eighty-eight cents, which is compound 
interest at the rate of four per cent. 

The fifty-five thousand postoffices, second, 
third, and fourth classes, have been supplied 
with war savings stamps’ and certificates, thrift 
stamps and thrift cards. Banks, business firms 
and other authorized agencies will also offer 
them for sale Drug stores, chain stores, and 
every avenue of contact with the people 
are being utilized to carry on the greatest 
educational thrift campaign in the history of 
the country 

Every citizen holding one of these war savings 
stamps necessarily feels he is part of the govern- 
ment; he has something at stake. There is a 
story of a minister who. would never go into 
his pulpit without having a five-dollar bill in 
his pocket, even if he had to borrow it. He said 
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| with Germany. 
| machinations in using Prussian gold to corrupt 


| Prussia. 








it stiffened his backbone in raising money. In 
the same way, loaning money to the government 
stiffens the backbone of the public in war times. 
The foreigner who has been sending his money 
abroad finds this an opportunity to save for 
himself and substantially prove his appreciation 
of the country where he is earning his livelihood. 
The city man begins to realize how wasteful he 
is and finds a saving possible in checking some of 
his spendthrift notions. Laborers who are now 
making more money here than ever before, find 
in war savings stamps an opportunity to hold 
their savings immune from the wildcat invest- 
ments and catch-penny schemes 

The plan provides a safe place for the surplus 
earnings and saves something of the enormous 
expenditures in the aggregate that are not abso- 
lutely necessary to comfort or happiness. War 
savings are a concrete business proposition 
between Uncle Sam and the individual or family 
—a protection against national profligacy. It 
recognizes the fundamental process of creating 
a real United States, making the savings of all 
the people the solid cornerstone of the credit of 
our republic. 


wim hundreds of thousands of young men 
enlisting for the war, with the incidental 
sickness and injury sure to result, with a severe 
depletion of doctors and nurses, a movement is 
on foot for widening the opportunities of nurse 
training in America. At present only those girls 
who have had at least one year in a high school 
can enter a hospital to become a registered 
nurse. This eliminates many young women from 
good homes with complete grammar school edu- 
cations, but who have not been in a position to 
secure the one year of high school education. 
And, altho they may be highly qualified by robust 
health and common sense, they are denied recog- 
nition and the right to enter the profession as a 
registered hospital nurse. 

These conditions will have to give way to the 
public need. The legislature of the State of Ohio 
took the first step in this direction by passing a 
law te remove this arbitrary restriction last 
year. It was vetoed hy the Governor, but it 
will come up again. 
plating legislative action along the same lines 
and, as public opinion begins to see the justice 
of the plea of these girls, eager and willing to give 


Other states are contem- | 





their strength and service to the noble calling 
immortalized by Florence Nightingale, there is 
bound to be a reaction in favor of those who are 
willing and anxious to serve. Dr. R. G. Schroth, 
superintendent of the Illinois Post-Graduate and 
Training School for Nurses at Chicago, who has 
been one of the greatest advocates of doing away 
with this unnecessary requirement, as well as 
those associated with him at his college, is an 
ardent supporter of the proposed change in the 
“nurses law,” and is doing everything possible 
to boost the necessary legislation. The staff of 
the Illinois school is extremely anxious to secure 
the services of these earnest young women, who 
are now denied the right to enter the profession, 
not only on the grounds of justice, but because 
they are unable to secure enough students to 
meet the demand for nurses, brought about by 
the war. This school has dispensed with the 
high school requirement, and on account of the 
war is now giving a complete course in two years 
by eliminating most of the drudgery, common in 
the three-year hospitals. 
* * * * 


C= country will be well in front of all the 
other belligerents so far as war expenditure 
is concerned if, as estimated by the chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the Senate, the first 
year’s appropriations will aggregate seventeen 
billion dollars. This is approximately two- 
thirds of the total sum England has spent since 
August, 1914. Looked at in another way, it 
means $175 per head per annum for every man, 


| woman and child in the United States, com- 
| pared with England’s total expenditure to date 


of rather more than five hundred dollars per head 
of the population. 
* *- * ok 


WIEN you read of Bolo Pasha and his ex- 


ploits, it accentuates the Turk’s alliance 
Contemplate Bolo and his 


and American public opinion for 
It is fortunate for him that he returned 
overseas before these revelations became known. 


Congress 


| American temper does not subside easily when 
| it is divulged that American hospitality and good 
| nature has been abused. 


The fund of fifty 
thousand dollars provided to buy up a few 
bargains in Congressmen did not seem to go 
far. Money may be made easily in America, 
but it does not usually work well in trying to 


| manipulate public sentiment against the old 
| flag. We may have been easy marks, accepting 


the plausible yarns handed out to newspaper 
men, but when the real documents turned up 


| it revealed that Uncle Sam was only dozing, while 


the secret service secured the proof of diplomatic 
perfidy. 


Rudyard Kipling’s 
Wonderful Prophecy 


Continued from page 82 


draw your eye-teeth in a bargain, and applaud 
cuteness on the outer verge of swindling; but you 
should hear him stand up and sing:— 

“My country, ’tis of thee, 

Sweet land of liberty, 

Of thee I sing!” 

I have heard a few thousand of him engaged 
in that employment. I respect him. There is 
too much Romeo and too little balcony about 
England’s national anthem. With the American 
article it is all balcony. There must be born 4 
poet who shall give the English the song of theif 
own, own country—which is to say, of about 
half the world. Remains then only to compose 
the greatest song of all—the Saga of the Anglo 
Saxon all round the earth—a paean that shall 
combine the terrible slow swing of the ‘Battle 
Hymn of the Republic’ (which, if you know 
not, get chanted to you) with “Britannia Needs 
No Bulwarks,” the skir! of the “British Grena- 
diers” with that perfect quick-step, ‘‘Marching 
Thru Georgia,” and at the end the wail of the 
“Dead March.” For We, even We who share 
the earth between us as no gods have ever shared 
it, we also are mortal in the matter of our single 
selves. Will anyone take the contract? 
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Let’s Talk It Over 


| lin ai by the tens of thousands, of the 
article entitled ‘‘The German Efficiency 
Myth,” which appeared in the September issue 
of the NATIONAL Macazine, have been ordered 
by merchants and manufacturers for distribution 
thruout the country. This reveals a growing 
and appropriate appreciation of the American 
efficiency which must and shall win the war. 

The case against Germany and for America 
strengthens as new angles appear. One reader 
calls attention to the fact that the German 
government istelf has shown most glaring ineffi- 
ciency. In 1870, Germany had no debt. In that 
year, the empire received one billion dollars 
cash indemnity from France. When the present 
war was declared, Germany had the greatest 
debt of any nation in the world. In the applica- 
tion of so-called efficiency, Germany had dissi- 
pated the one billion cash indemnity and had 
built up a staggering debt. In the meantime, the 
United States, during the same period, had paid 
off one billion of Civil War indebtedness, with 
the smallest per capita tax of any nation in the 
world. 

In this one supreme test, American efficiency 
in the conduct of government is in sharp contrast 
to German inefficiency. 

And the feeling is growing that Germany, 
realizing that its governmental efficiency had 
brought it to the verge of bankruptcy, decided 
that nothing could save the Empire but a war, 
by which might be secured another billion 
indemnity. 

These are some facts the people ought to think 
over 

However, the propaganda of ‘“‘German effi- 
ciency” has waned of late, for American manu- 
facturers and business men realize that it was 
high time to impress upon everybody the fact 
that American efficiency does exist, and must 
be encouraged and developed now more than 


ever before. 
* . * . 


WE have received so many replies to our 
query for a title that would be appropriate 
for‘‘The Story Without a Name,” which appeared 
in our December issue, that we have decided to 
extend the Name Contest one more month. 
Answers will be received until January tenth, 
and the winner of the prize will be announced 
in the February issue. If you are considering 
sending in a title, send it along at once. No 
answers will be considered which are postmarked 
later than January tenth. 
* * * . 


LETTER from Captain Pollock, command- 

ing the Steamship ‘‘George Washington,”’ 
describes how the NATIONAL MaGazZINEs, sent 
aboard the ship, were distributed and the con- 
tents eagerly devoured by the boys during their 
leisure moments at sea. They read more than 
ever before. A little thoughtfulness—that is all, 
but it works wonders; helps to ameliorate the 
sting of homesickness that comes to many of 
the lads, especially on their first voyage. 

Put a stamp on your NATIONAL MAGAZINE 
when you are thru with it, and it will go forward 
to some soldier boy in the trenches or on the high 
seas and help make him more eager than ever 
before to add glory to the flag of the home folks. 
Commanders insist that the greatest inspiration 
to our boys in khaki is the thought of the loyal, 
hearty support of the folks at home. 


The Man Who Discovered 
Himself 


“Then you will no longer refuse to take over 
the sixteen thousand dollars that belongs to you 
as your share of the Submarine homestead?” 

“Oh, we are not going to return to that ancient 
question, Jim. It was settled long ago. Against 
the law, old top—right there is the end to all 
Possible argument.” 

“But there is a moral obligation which cannot 
be against the law,” persisted Jim. ‘‘That money 
islying to your credit today at O’Meara’s bank 
inYuma. At five per cent interest for six years, 
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© the Sunny Southland, where 
cold weather vanishes and a balmy 
climate adds to the gayety and 
pleasure of winter resorts at Jacksonville, 
St. Augustine, Miami, Palm Beach, 
Key West, Tampa and St. Petersburg. 


Clyde-Mallory steamers offer an ideal route 
to southern resorts in Florida, the Carolinas or 
to Texas and attractive circle tours are ar- 





OSTRICH 
RACING 





ranged at moderate rates. 


12 Day Tour—$65.40—New York to 
Key West the “American Gibraltar”, thence 
by the famous “‘Over-Sea Railway” to Miami, 
returning through Florida East Coast resorts 
to Jacksonville, and Clyde Line steamer 
to New York, with delightful stop-over in 
historic Charleston, N. C., 


5 Day Tour—$51.05—New York to 
Jacksonville, and return, going via Clyde 
Line and returning all rail with optional 
routes iccluding liberal stop-over privileges 
at leading Southern resoris, 


Other tours 
Domingo, etc. 
information. 


CLYDE-MALLORY LINES 


Pier 36, North River, New York 


Boston: 192 Washington St 
New York: 489 Fifth Ave., at 42nd St 


en route, 


to Cuba, Porto Rico, Santo 
Write fer literature and full 


Philadelphia: 701 Chestnut St 
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your capital now amounts 
thousand dollars. 
fellow, rightfully your own, that will start you 
and Bessie prosperously and without anxiety, on 


| 
to over twenty | 
That is the nest egg, my dear | 


your long years of married happiness. Shall | 
make out the check for you now?” 
“Nothing doing!’ answered Ned. But the | 


words sounded ungracious, even to his ears, for | 


he quickly added: 
thousand times. 
heart, dear old pal?” 

Jim glanced at his daughter. 

“Perhaps our little girl here will be more 
sensible? Since you are so very independent, 
Ned, I must appeal to Bessie to relieve me of 


“Tho I thank you, Jim, a 


this obligation.” 


| out in my favor. 


There was pleading in his eyes—dumb, earnest 
pleading—which Bessie read instantly. A gift 
or a right—in either case refusal would cause 
him deepest pain. 

“I won’t refuse the check, daddy, dear,’’ she 
exclaimed, with a happy smile. ‘‘Just make it 
I’ll be the sensible one in cur 
little family of two. It doesn’t matter how this 
windfall comes. It comes from you, and that’s 
enough for me; for the money counts for little 
as compared with the deep, fond love which I 
know accompanies it.” 


Don’t I know your generous | 


She rose and kissed her fathe: on the brow. 

“You have read my heart like a book, Bessie, 
dear,” he murmured gratefully 

Ned had tilted back his chair and was survey- 
ing the rose vines drooping from the edge of the 
veranda roof. Bessie had settled the matter on 
her own responsibility; it was not for him to 
interfere between father and daughter; besides, 
he had been long enough married now—almost 
two weeks!—to make twenty thousand dollars 
in the bank look pretty good to his eyes. 

Bessie had drawn her chair close to her papa’s. 


| Her pretty face now wore a captivating look of 


| moving to San Francisco,’ she said. 


seriousness and practicality. 

“And we haven’t told you yet about our 
‘“‘That’s 
going to cost money, anyhow.”’ 


“Ah, on your way toward the President’s 


chair, Ned?”’ smiled the Governor. ‘A further 
step in promotion, eh?’’ 
“And a big raise in his salary,” interjected 


Bessie, with a proud glance at her young hus- 
band. ‘I always told mamma that Ned was a 
sure winner.”’ 
* « * 
Ned’s eyes had come down from the roses. 
“Yes, Jim, "he replied, ‘everything happened 
at the same time—marriage, vacation, honey~ 
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MACULLAR PARKER 
COMPANY 


Business Established 1849 


HE world admires “the fitness” 
of military apparel. 


For over sixty years the 
house of Macullar Parker has been 
noted as the fittest of clothing houses 
in America. 


For over sixty years their customers 
have been known by the trim and 
symmetrical fit and style of clothes. 


For over sixty years they have given 
a service to their customers with 
military fitness and exactness. 


For over sixty years a patron wearing 
Macullar Parker clothes has enjoyed a 
distinction in dress as attractive as a 
military uniform. 


For over sixty years Macullar Parker 
have made uniforms for the United 
States Army and Navy. They know 
the fitness of things. 


For over sixty years Macullar Parker 
has stood the tests. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


BOSTON 




















moon, and a step up into the head office where | 
always wanted to belong. Would you believe it, 
I’ve never had a full week off since I left Sub- 
marine?’ He leaned back in his chair and tucked 


finds himself at a loss for the right phrase at the 
right moment, will find this book a_ useful 
prompter. 


his thumbs into his waistcoat armholes in his 
old way of bantering, self-confident audacity. 
“You see, I had made myself so superlatively 
indispensable that they couldn’t run the show 
in my absence. The Lord above knows how they 
are getting along without me now.”’ 

“Oh, I fancy the railroad will survive, old man. 
And perhaps the hour has come when it will 
have to resign itself to losing your invaluable 
services altogether.” 

“‘What’s in the wind now?” asked Ned. 

Jim regarded him steadily. 

‘Just this. You are the one man | absolutely 
require to fill the post of private secretary to the 
Governor of Arizona.” 

Emerson's gripping story will be concluded 
in the February NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


With the Books 


A handy adjunct to the dictionary and syno- 
nym book, “Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases,”’ 
has just been published. It is indispensable to 
every one who values his grace of diction. 


The | 


writer or speaker, business man or student, who | 


“ Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases.” By Grenville Kleiser. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. Price, $1.60 net. 


* + * 

“Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands’’ completes 
the Nixie Bunny Series. It introduces the 
American child to his foreign cousins, and en- 
deavors to point out to him some of the things 
which, thru custom, are taught children of other 
countries, which it would be well for our own 
children to know. Among the strange little folk 
visited are the Indian, Eskimo, Dutch, African, 
Arabian, Chinese, and Japanese. 

“Nixie Bunny in Faraway Lands.”” By Joseph C. Sindelar. 
With ninety-four illustrations in colors by Helen G. Hodge. 


Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Price, 45 cents. 
* * * 


No characters since the appearance of the 


Brownies have made such an impression on chil- | 


dren as the ‘“‘Teenie Weenies.’”” The adventures 


of these strange tiny folks are related in a manner | 


that is delightfully simple and realistic, and 
appeal to the child’s sense of humor. There 


are seventy attractive color pictures and some | 


charming little verses 


“The Teenie Weenies.” 


Baker. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. Price. 45 cents. 


By William Donahey and Effie E. | 


| 





Gift Books 


Worth While 


The Chapple Series of Gift Books will be 
treasured by all who receive them, and their 
increasing sales year after year attest the 
appreciation in which they are held in the 
hearts of the people. 

If you would know the pleasure of wisely 
giving, let these deservedly famous books be 
your messengers of friendship and good will. 


Heart Throbs, Volume | 


BVERYs0DyY loves 
some book, but more 
people love “Heart 
Throbs” than any other 
book brought out in re- 
cent years. It contains a 
collection of rare bits of 
prose and poetry that 
have stood the test of 
time. Over 50,000 people 
joined in the making of 
this, the most wonderful 
gift-book of the century. 
450 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $1.50. 


Heart Throbs, Volume II 


COMPANION book 

to “Heart Throbs,”’ , 
Volume I, that occupies 
a place of honor in over a 
quarter of a million Am- 
erican homes. In it you 
find the same tender, ex- 
quisite sentiment, love, 
patriotism, faith, hope, 
charity, lofty aims, noble 
purposes, and honest rev- 
erence for all family ties 
and affections. tA 
450 pages, bound in cloth & 
and gold. Price, $1.50, 


Heart Songs 


HIS BOOK is to music 
what ‘“‘Heart Throbs” 
is to literature. Its meas- 
ures are made up of heart 
beats. Patriotic, sea 
songs, lullabies, negro 
melodies, hymns, operatic 
selections, love songs, bal- 
lads, college and frater- 
nity songs, songs whose 
origin has been forgotten 
and songs of today, chosen 
by over 25,000 music 
lovers. 
500 pages, bound in cloth 
and gold. Price, $2.50. 


Little Helps for Homemakers 


WEALTH of per- 

sonal knowledge in 
home-making. Over 
two thousand home hints 
to lighten the household 
cares and gladden the 
heart of the home-maker, 


contributed by 20,000 
American housewives,who 
helped each other in 
suggesting hints for the 
home. A most appropri- 
ate gift any time. Inter- 
esting, practical. Bound in 
cloth and gold. Price, $2.00 < 








The Poets’ Lincoln 


HIS volume contains the 
tributes of the greatest 
poets, together with several 
practically unknown poems 
written by Lincoln himself. 
It is a valuable addition to 
any library. 
Bound with illuminated 
cover, gold stamping and 
handsomely illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 


At your bookseller’s or direct from 


Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. 
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